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The 27th’s Battle 
for Saipan 


BY CAPTAIN EDMUND G. LOVE. The battle for Saipan as it 

FOR THE was reported in some newspapers and news magazines all 

but obscured the real facts of that bitter campaign. An Army 

GROUND COMBAT historian here tells the story of the much-maligned Army di- 

FORCES vision that teamed with two Marine divisions to seize Saipan 
from the Japanese. 
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In Defense of Doggies 


1946 BY DAVID KENYON WEBSTER. The humble Gi in Europe has 
been called America’s ambassador of ill will, among other 
harsh names, but the doggie’s side has never been told. A 
former paratrooper comes to the defense of his fellows and 
explains why the GI reacted as he did to the peoples of Europe. 
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Combat Communications 


BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL RALPH E. WILLEY. The practical com- 
munications problems of an Infantry division in combat are 
examined by the former Signal officer of the 104th Infantry 
Division. To insure continuous communications — a first essen- 
. tial —general Army practices were followed with differences 
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Infantry Is the Word 


NIFICATION of the services is in 

some considerable part a matter of 
words. The day after unification most 
members of the armed services will still be 
doing the same jobs they were doing the 
day before. 

The Navy will still be the Navy. 

The Army will still be the Army. 

The Air Forces will still be the Air 
| ( rcees., 

And the atomic weapons, which will 
eventually bring great changes in the 
structure of our forces, will still be the 
enormously destructive weapons that were 
developed by men of every service, and 
civilian scientists and other workers of no 
uniform hoping only to serve their nation 
and the world. 

Unification will leave many things un- 
changed, although it will unquestionably 
give the nation great gains in more efh- 
cient combined planning and combined 
procurement of supplies and equipment. 
It should thus save a great deal of energy, 
money, and time in a world where time 
may well be most important of all. 

But unification will not, and will not be 
intended to, make a squad leader into a 


wing bombardier—or either into a chiet 
petty ofhcer. No one has the least idea 
that it can do such things. 

When the big unification is finally set- 
tled, then the structure of the Army’s com- 
bat forces is sure to come up for further 
study and probable change. 

And again, no matter what is done, it 
will be to a considerable extent a matter of 
words. And nothing done, not even a 
combination into a single combat branch, 
will change an infantryman into an artil- 
leryman, or either of them into a tanker. 


ERTAINLY the enlisted man, and 
the military units to which he be- 
longs, must continue to be classified and 
organized according to what he or they do. 
According to whether they close with 
the enemy using the weapons of Infantry, 
or whether they serve the fighting troops 
in the services of administration or supply. 
Changes in what enlisted men and their 
units do will not come from changes in 
designation but from developments in 
warfare. 
But what the officer does is likely to be 


affected if, in the end, it should be decided 
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,ave a single combat branch. It is true 
that there is no immediate sign of doing 
this: but such a change is under serious 
study. Too many leaders of World War II 
believe that commissioning in separate 
combat branches should cease and a com- 
bat oficer should have training in all the 
main combat branches. 

Even if this is eventually done, the work 
of the combat officer would, during any 
siven period of his career, still be with 
specialized troops and units. A change of 
words on his commission to “combat 
forces,” “ground forces,” “branch imma- 
terial,” or any similar term would only af- 
fect the ofhicer’s career as a whole. It would 
not change the essential duties that he 
would perform with any given type of 
unit of the combat forces. 

And if a general designation has to be 
found some day for those combat forces, 
The Journat has a suggestion to make. 


T’S a simple suggestion about a name 
for the combat forces which has every 
meaning of battle in its very sound. There 
is no need to use a combination of several 
words for the combat forces when one 
word will do the job. 

If names of Ground Forces units do 
have to be changed, The Journat has one 
quite simple suggestion. 

Just call it all “Infantry.” 


Infantry is the largest ground force ele- 
ment now. 


N the war just over no one denied or 
wanted to deny that the Infantry car 
ried the great load. Everyone knows that 
now. The Infantry has a good name, and 
it has always had a good name. 

As a separate branch it has adapted it- 
self to scores of new weapons in the past 
half-century. It has adapted itself readily 
also, to every mode of transport—animal, 
automobile, and aerial. 

The Infantry is used to changing. 

It has a record and a name that any sol 
dier should be proud to bear. 

So if we have to have another name for 
the ground combat arms as a whole, let 
that name be Infantry. 

Within the Infantry, in this broadened 
sense, let the gunners be Infantry-Artil- 
lery (Artillery, for short). Let the medi- 
cos be Infantry-Medical troops (Medical 
troops, for short). And so on with the 
combat Engineers, the reconnaissance ar- 
mored cavalry, and all the others. 

No Infantryman would begrudge his 
ancient name to those who work and fight 
in his support. 

There will be no need to hunt for a new 
word, a new name. 

Infantry is the word. 

Call it all Infantry. 
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The 27th’s Battle for Saipa: 


By Captain Edmund G. Love 


On yune 15, 1944 ar 0830 UNITED STATES 
Marines of the V Amphibious ¢ 
at the little 
Charan Kanoa on the southwestern beaches 


orps charged 


ashore sugar milling village of 





of Saipan. During the next twenty-five days 
there raged on this comparatively small island one of the 
hitterest battles of the Pacific War 


died almost to a men befor: 


The Japanese defenders 
relinquishing the future B-29 
In the months that followed, the events 


Iwo and Okinawa and in the Philippines all but erased 


b ise to our forces 


the memories of these twenty-five days. It seemed such a 
little battle later 

he struggle for Saipan, however, was more than a bat 
tle against the Japanese. Packed within its days of action 
were bitter disputes that gave rise to an interservice rivalry 
which should have had no place in the pages of American 
history. The events of that campaign were never fully and 
accurately reported. Upon my return to this country in 
the fall of 1945 I was asked to view a Signal Corps film, 
purporting to give the official pictorial | history of the battle. 
| can reme mbes no single part of that film that was accurate 
in any sense. The editors who pieced it together knew 
absolutely nothing about what took place on the island. 
a little later date I submitted a manuscript to an editor in 


New York 
8 


It was turned back to me with the suggestion 


The entrance to Death Valley with Mt. Tapotchau in the background. The trees are along the entrance to the valley, which itself is open 


possi 
lune 
woul 
Beto 
RCI 
was | 
Peni 


The gentleman was sure that the 
events I depicted were purely fictitious. 


that I check my facts. 


Since that time I have been accosted in club cars, hotel 
lobbies, and in the Pentagon itself by perfect strangers who 
were never within ten thousand miles of S: aipan during the 
battle. In every case they tell me stories that in turn make 
me laugh and my blood boil. The crux of the whole affair 
seems to be the role played by the Army’s 27th Infantry Di 
vision. One columnist, sitting at his desk in Washingt 
blandly made the statement th: at the 27th Infantry Division 
should not even be mentioned in the same breath with th 
2d and 4th Marine Divisions. For the 27th had done litt! I 
or nothing in the battle. Still worse, a correspondent wh 
was actually on Saipan, came home in Septemb er 1944 and W 
wrote one of the most damning pieces of misinform 
it has ever been my misfortune to read. Even Adn 
Nimitz privately asked that his credentials be revoke 
that he never be allowed to set foot in the Pacifi 
Che Admiral, incidentally, repudiated the slur on th 
name of the men of the Division. 


[he campaign for the Mariana Islands, which in 
Saipan, Tinian, and Guam, was planned in three 
The northern part of the operation was under the dit 
of the NTLF (Northern Troops and Landing Forc« 
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lieutenant General Holland M. Smith, USMC. 
yposed principally of the V Marine Amphibious 


C rn ich later did such magnificent work at Iwo Jima. 
ts n ) was to capture Saipan and Tinian. Guam was 
to | aded by the Ill Marine Amphibious Corps of 
Ma neral (later Lieutenant General) Roy M. Geiger, 
USMC. In the NTLF were the 2d and 4th Marine Divi 
iol the STLF (Southern [roops Landing Force 

wel 3d Marine Division and the Ist Provisional Ma 
rine | ide, elements of which later formed the nucleus 
of tl h Marine Division. The 27th Infantry Division 


onated as floating reserve and could ke thrown into 

wherever needed, 
south. Indeed, when the 27th sailed from Oahu on June 
| 1944 it carried with it nineteen alternate plans tor its 


either in the north or in the 


possib employment. To this were added three more on 
lune t Kwajalein. No one knew where the Division 
would be employed, but it had to be ready for anything. 
Before the convoy arrived off Saipan, the 106th Infantry 
RCT was detached and sent to join the STLF because it 
was thought that it would be used to clean out the Orote 


Peninsula on Guam. 


Dead Japanese found on the morning of July 7 
alter the counterattack north of Tanapag. 





[he early hours of fighting on Saipan 
ere some of the bloodiest of the Pacific 
War. Within twenty-four hours the 2d 
nd 4th Marine Divisions had established 
beachhead along a front of about two 

nd extending a mile inland in 
places. Casualties were extremely 
NTLF reporting that, at 1600 in 

noon of June 16, more than 2,500 

n recorded in both divisions. These 
isualties and the treme ndously wide 
Bes. with strong enemy coun- 
had stalemated all attempts to 
the beachhead or advance farther. 
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Interservice rivalry that turned the sweet taste of 
} victory into bitter gall has all but obscured the 
facts of the battle for Saipan. But here an Army 
historian reveals the truth by telling the story of 
the much-maligned Army division that teamed 
with two Marine divisions to secure the B-29 | 


base for future operations against the Japanese. 





i A 


Original plans had called for the arrival of the transports 
ot the 27 


June 16 


th Division off Saipan at dawn on D-day plus one 
[Throughout the morning thes« ships cruised 
near the island until shortly after noon Lieutenant General 
Smith ordered them to proceed at once to anchorages of 


. page l] 


All twenty-two plans were dis 


the Blue Beaches (see map lhe Division was to 


be prepared to disembark 


carded. 

At 1730 that day the first elements of the 27th Di 
vision were ordered over the side of their tr: insports 
hese troops were the 165 th Int: mtry Regime nt Sup 
porting artillery, as well as the balance of the Divi 


sion, was to follow the next morning 
halt 


were 


Darkness was only an hour and a away, and 


unfamiliar 
Inde ( d 


some of them did not even know In which direction 


the coxswains of the landing craft 


with the whereabouts of the control boats 


they had to proceed to get to the beaches Landing 


waves soon became complete ly mixed up, SOTHIC boats 
were lost, and valuabl equipme nt was neve! unl ade d 


before the order came down trom the commander ol 


the transport divisions to cease debarkation for the 


night. Elements of the 165th Infantry were landed 


Lieutenant Colonel William J. O'Brien. commander of the 
Ist Battalion, 105th Infantry, second from left, conferring with 


two of his platoon leaders in front of Ridge 300 on July 19 


























all the Way trom Green Beach on the north to Yellow Beach 
on the south at any time from 2230 until 0200 the follow 
( Orps had meanwhile issued orders to Major 
General Ralph Smith, the Division commander, and 
these had been given to Colonel Gerard W. Kelley, com 
165th 


ing morning 


mander of the Elements of the Division and Regi 
mental Staffs now had to follow their troops ashore in the 
and issue orders. 
lhe regiment was ordered attached to the 4th Marine Di 
vision tor operations on June 17 and was told to take up 
positions on the extreme right of the Corps line, ready to 
attack toward Aslito Airfield at 0730 in the morning. 

Between 0100 and 0500 in the morning, Colonel Kelley 
and his executive officer, Lieutenant Colonel Joseph x # 
Hart, were able to assemble five rifle companies from the 
Ist and 2d Battalions and march them two miles south along 
the beach to a point opposite their zone of action. 

At daylight the regiment began its move inland and by 
0700 were in position to launch an attack. The 165th In 
fantry by 0900 had advanced eight to twelve hundred yards 
against relatively light opposition. By 1400 the 2d Battalion 
on the left of the line was at the south edge of Aslito Air- 
field, halfway across the island, while the Ist Battalion had 
become involved in a serious battle for a high ridge line, 
later named Ryan's Ridge, which proved to be the key to 
the defenses of the airfield. For the balance of the day the 
infantrymen inched forward up this steep and open slope 
and shortly before 1700 gained a toehold on the crest. Here 
1 heavy counterattack from com- 
mi nding terrain and > ae the whole Ist Battalion back off 
the hill, inflicting heavy casualties in two companies. 


darkne SS, locate and assemble the men, 


the Japanese launched ; 


Colonel Kelley reorganized his regiment after dark and 
At 0730 the 
next morning the regiment began another attack which 
ridge before 0900 and routed the enemy so 
thoroughly that their remnants had to fall back into the 
mountains of Nafutan Point. By 1000 the whole airfield 
was in the hands of the 2d Battalion and in a rapid sus- 
together with the Ist Battalion, 
had reached the island and were 
perched on the heights overlooking Magicienne Bay. 

Meanwhile, 17 the 105th Infantry had landed. 
[he movement ashore had been completed shortly before 
dark and this regiment had gone into an assembly area near 
the beach for the night. Due to reef conditions which con 
fined all three divisions to one narrow strip of beach, un 
loading had been unusually slow and only a small portion 
of the regiment's equipment had come ashore. Among 
missing items were virtually all of the vitally important 
communications supplies and at the last moment it had been 
decided to leave a large part of the headquarters afloat until 
the next morning. In this situation, late in the evening of 
June 17, there developed the initial phases of the first battle 
of the Philippine Sea and all transports were ordered to 
weigh anchor and put to sea. They remained away until 
June 25 and throughout this period the 105th Infantry was 
handicapped by being forced to operate with makeshift 
communications and only a small fraction of its headquar- 
ters personnel. 

Other units of the 27th Division had also come ashore 
on June 17, including Division artillery and some parts 


re-formed his lines at the base of the ridge. 


Carrie “d the 


tained drive, this unit, 


eastern shores of the 


on June 


10 





of the 762d Provisional Tank Battalion. The [D 
sumed responsibility for the extreme right of 
line at 1200 on June 18, about two hours after th 

f Aslito by the 165th Infantry. At that time the 
. the 165th was reduced and the 105th Infantr 
serted in the line on the extreme right (southern 
Facing much more difficult terrain than that co: 
the 165th Infantry, the 105th made much slower 
during the afternoon of that day. Infantrymen in | 
had to wade through a matted jungle of small trees | 
a virtual forest of jagged coral pinnacles. One sol 
hands cut and bleeding, his trousers torn right off | 
and suffering from heat exhaustion, confessed that 
fought in this area for three days without seeing an 
soldier. 

“Hell, I wouldn't have been able to do anything ' 
if | had seen one. I've been so damned busy playing oun 
tain goat since we came into the line that | 
time for war,” he said. 

With the 165th Infantry already on its objective, the 
action of the 27th Division on June 19 consisted primarily 
of squeezing the Japanese back into Nafutan Point ahead 
of the 105th Infantry. At 1000 the Ist Battalion, com 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel William J. O’Brien, Medal 
of Honor winner, had launched the first of a series of 
attacks on Ridge 300, key to the approaches to Nafuta 
As the day progressed this battalion with bulldog tenacity 
attacked this precipitous hill mass again and again without 
making any appreciable gains. 


| haven't had 


After viewing the terrain and conferring with his reg 
mental commanders, Major General Ralph C. Smith o 
dered the 165th Infantry to launch an attack on Nafutan 
from the north during the morning of June 20. The ter 
rain from this angle was not as rugged and promised suc 
cess. The Ist Battalion, 
the 165th Infantry for this operation. ‘The 3d Battalion, 
105th Infantry, continued to move east, drawing the 
noose tighter on all sides. The attack was successful, all 
units moving approximately fifteen hundred yards south 
At nightfall the enemy was confined in the mountains and 
caves of the south tip of the island. 


Next day, June 21, with four battalions abreast the men 
of both regiments found themselves fighting a hidden 
enemy against whom they could make no headway. Terrain 
made the use of tanks impossible and visibility was no mor 
than a few yards in any direction. The en had pre 
pared positions and tremendous fire power. A gain of a few 
feet was an accomplishment. However, at nightfall mos 
of the enemy strongholds had been thoroughly developed 
and plans were already formulated for completing the task 
within a period of forty-eight hours. 

While this relatively local fighting had been taking plac 
in the south, Corps had swung the 2d and 4th Marine Di 
visions to the north and after some bitter fighting at Hill 
500, a general attack had been ordered for the morning of 
June 22, the immediate objective of which was to be thé 
capture of Mt. Topotchau, the 1,550-foot peak that com 
manded the entire island. Lieutenant General |!. M 
Smith wanted the 27th Division available for use in this 
drive, if it became necessary to add strength to the line 
Consequently at noon on June 21 he ordered Major Ger- 
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C. Smith to pull his men out of the Nafutan 
issemble them in Corps reserve. One battalion 
eft facing the Japanese in the south. Major Gen 
. in a cordial discussion with the Corps com- 
Jinted out that this move was not advisable, that 
ion could not handle the frontage in Nafutan 
by four battalions. Lieutenant General Smith 
d to leave a whole regiment in the area and the 
commander designated the 105th Infantry. The 
intry was withdrawn from the line on the morn- 

ne 22. 
before Colonel Bishop of the 105th had adjusted 
however, orders were again changed. Late in the 
». Lieutenant General Smith found it necessary to 
the 27th Division in the line on the north and the 
.s ordered to withdraw all but one battalion from 
1 Point. This was in spite of Major General Ralph 
th’s objections and gave rise to the first point in the 
\rmy controversy that continued long atter Ralph 
was relieved from his command. 
sll designated to remain at Nafutan was the 
sattalion, 105th Infantry. 
he first time on June 21 and during that day and the next 
ake n part in extremely heavy fighting. One of its = 
companies, G Company, had lost approximately fifty pe 
nt of its line strength by the morning of June 23 in an 
ttempt to capture Mt. Nafutan, a scrub by little cliff-like 
ll on the peninsula. The strength of the whole battalion 
n the morning of June 23 was approxim: ately 650 ofhcers 
There was no supporting artillery. 
men in an area formerly allotted to four battalions was a 
frontage of three thousand yards of incredibly tangled under 


had entered the line for 


1 


nd men. F acing these 


srowth covering a maze of deep valleys and sharp, rugged 
ridges honeycombed with caves and studded with nz msi 


rock formations. Defending this natural fortress was a 
force estimated later to be about 1,250 Japanese. This 
figure was furnished by the Chief of Staff of the Island’s 
Garrison Force, Colonel Geoffrey M. O’Connell, in a rou 
ine report and was based upon an actual count of enemy 
bodies recovered and prisoners captured. 

[he morning of June 23 was spent in readjusting the 
battalion’s lines. All three rifle companies were allotted a 
portion of the frontage. One platoon leader in F Company 
later told me that by standing on a high hill and looking 
through his field g glasses, he was able to see the next platoon 
in his er working through the brush six hundred yards 
iway. Captain F. H. Olander of G Company placed every 

in his company on the line, including radio operators, 

found that he could cover half of his frontage with a 

venty-yard gap between men. Under these conditions 
ir no advance was made. 

er failure to make any headway in the area again on 

24 the battalion was put under control of Colone! 

nnell on June 25. This officer brought in some anti 

't artillery to support the men on the peninsula and 

1ued the same tactics employed by Lieutenant Colonel 

n in earlier days. With the help of the artillery the 

m made gains on June 26, pinching the Japanese 

t back into their stronghold. At 0100, June 27, the 
nts of the defending force staged a counterattack 
lito Airfield. Not one man in the 2d Battalion line 
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The island of Saipan. 


ever saw these counterattacking Japanese on this night, S¢ 
wide were the gaps in the night defenses. The frontag 
was so great that in some spots two hundred to three hun 
dred y: rds se parated front-line units. Some 450 enemy sol 
diers were killed by elements of our forces in the rear areas 
after this counterattack. Of the balance of the original 
1,250 approximately eight hundred were either killed 

C ptured by the " Battalion, 105th Infantry 
paign labeled a “failure” 
with no artillery soon save the one battery of 90mm anti 
aircratt guns brought into pli iv on the third di iV, 
one platoon ot light tanks which was unable to m: ineuve!l 


This cam 
by correspondents was fought 


and W ith 


during most of the battle owing to impassable terrain 
The Nafutan action was only a small fraction of the ac 

tion in which the 27th Division participated on Saipan. On 
June 20 the’ third RCT had been released from its attach 
ment to STLF. By nightfall the 106th Infantry had landed 
at Charan. Kanoa. When the 

mitted in the fighting in the Mt. 
23 this unit along with the 


Division had been com 
lapote hau area on Jun 
165th’ Infantry formed the 
assault echelons. 

The background of the commitment of the 27th Division 
at Mt. Tapotchau has already been mentioned 
reserve, it had taken up positions north of Aslito Airfield 
on June 22. During that day the attack of the two Marin 
divisions had gone well. At 1530 almost at the end of the 
day they had run into increasingly heavy opposition, pat 
ticularly on the right in the zone of action of the 4th Ma 


Placed in 


11 














[his division was tired and in a weakened 
condition because of heav y casualties. Lieutenant General 
H. M. Smith and his Chief of Staff, General G. B. Erskine, 
now proposed to replace it with the 27th Division, which 


was tresher ind at re latively full strength. 


rine Division 


Again the ques 
‘came up and it was decided that the 27th 
Division would relieve the two left regiments of the 4th 
Marine Division, leaving the third regiment in place on the 
right. This was done to protect the right flank of the 27th 
Division when the 


tion of trontage 


attack progressed as far as Kagman 
Point, whe re the island became much too wide tor two di 
visions to operate effectively. 

lo understand the events of June 23-24 it is necessary 
The peak of 
the mountain itself was entirely within the zone of action 


of the 2d Marine 


stoutly defended by the enemy, 


to study the terrain around Mt. Tapotchau. 


Division. The whole mountain was 
\ \ but the situation on the 
two flanks of it was somewhat unusual. On the west side 
of the pe ak, the ground sloped sharply down to the sea. 
On the east, Kagman Point, side, it dropped in sheer cliffs 
to a bench or plateau, some six hundred feet below the 
summit. This plateau, a saddle-shaped piece of land, was 
some twelve hundred yards across and bordered on the east 
by a low chain of hills covered with heavy foliage. Be- 
yond them the ground sloped down to Kagman Point on 
the east or dropped off abruptly to Magicienne Bay on the 
he cliffs of Mt. Tapotchau and the chain of 
hills made a corridor out of the plateau. In the fighting 
which ensued this corridor was named Death \ ‘alley by the 
and the chain of hills came to be 
known as Purple Heart Ridge. 

Through Death Valley ran the main highway connect 
ing the Japanese naval base at Tan: apag Harbor with Aslito 
\irheld 
forces and the enemy fully expected we would land at Magi 
cienne Bay and attempt to use it to cut the island in two. 
They had prepared for such an emergency by constructing 


southe ‘ast 


men who fought there 


It was a natural route for a swift thrust by our 


what they thought were impregnable positions in the cliffs 
of the mountain, overlooking Magicienne Bay and com 
pletely covering the broad, open expanse of the vital cor 
ridor. They manned it with approximately four thousand 
men. 

\lthough we had not landed at Magicienne Bay, the ad 
vance of the 4th Marine Division on June 22 had carried 
it to the doors of this position. In vicious fighting during 
the late hours of that day the Marines had a good fore 
Lieutenant Colonel 
to'd cake! 
165th Infantry, on 
“This is the toughest position 


taste of the kind of position it was. 


Vandergrilt, commanding a 
commanding the 


Gerard W. Kelley, 


the morning of June 23, 


battalion here, 


we ve hit vet.” 

Phe attack of the 27th Division on this enemy strong 
hold produced one of the most complicated series of small 
unit actions of the Pacific War. During the first day both 
the 106th Infantry and the 165th Infantry, trving to attack 
up the axis of the valley, were cut down mercilessly by Japa 
nese weapons placed inthe face of the east cliffs of Mt. 
Tapotchau and along the nobs of Purple Heart Ridge. 
F Company, 165th Infantry, pushed two platoons a hun 
dred yards out into the corridor early in the afternoon and 
virtually every man of the two platoons was killed 
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wounded. Other companies that succeeded in e; 
valley just melted away. At nightfall after . 
heavy casualties the whole 27th Division line s 
on the south lip of the plateau. The enemy , 
trick and stratagem at his command. Booby-tra 
munition dumps, counterattacks supported by u 
companies, artillery and mortar barrages in y 
heretofore encountered in the Pacific. The Jap 
servation was pertect. They knew every move o1 ons 
made. Ambulance jeeps filtering back from the f; ines 
had to cover their wounded with blankets be: 
enemy had every road junction and curve for { 
behind the front covered with fire and they picked 
helpless slow-moving vehicles as targets for their { 

Both Marine divisions were meeting less opposit 
ing the next two days, particularly the 4th Division on th, 
right flank. As they pressed farther and farther ah« 
sure to move became heavier on the 27th Division. A: 0620 
Major General Ralph C. Smith went to the front lines and 
remained there all during June 24 so as to be in immediate 
touch with the situation. With his front-line riflemen and 
small-unit commanders he studied and tried to solve the 
terrain puzzle to his front. It soon became obvious that 
push a straight frontal attack in his zone of action without 
first cleaning off the high ground which enfiladed the cor 
ridor meant killing off his men one by one. At approxi 
mately 1000 he held a meeting of all his regimental and 
battalion commanders on the ground. It was decided at 
that time to maneuver one battalion around the right flank 
attack the eastern hill mass from its side, and knock th 
Japanese from these key positions. Four hours later, whil 
this operation was being carried into effect, the Corps 
commander issued orders for General Smith’s relief. Dis 
patches of one correspondent later indicted General Smith 
and the 27th Division as follows: “[The Division was} un 
able even to form a line with battalions faced in three direc 
tions.” A maneuver was thus, either intentionally or 
the result of misinformation, turned into a debacle on 
grand scale. 

In connection with the same day's action the same cor 
respondent went on to say, “while these men who lacked 
confidence in their officers froze in their foxholes.” My 
duties in the Pacific enabled me to talk with and study and 
observe the actions of more than one fighting division in 
the war there. In all of them there will be found a small 
percentage of officers and noncommissioned officers wh 
fail to win the confidence of their subordinates. This pe 
centage was even less in the 27th Division on Saipan th tha 
in other units I have seen. As to the “freezing in the fox 
holes,” let me relate an inchs that occurred on the morn 
ing of June 24 at the mouth to Death Valley. 

‘Shortly after 1030 I was standing beside Lieutenan 
Colonel Harold I. Mizony, commanding the 3d Battali 
106th Infantry. His men were drawn up facing the | ule 
swept, barren corridor. Nothing could move and live on 
the ground ahead. Twice companies and battalions ie 
ventured forth into the open, and the bodies littered 
ground only a few yards away to mark the futility of t 


effort. Colonel Mizony did not want to send his n n ou 
there again. He had sent a company to work along 
cliffs on the left and another battalion was attacking 
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larly 


ills on the right. When the enfilade fire was re 

ould send his men out into the open. 

above was too great, however. Time after time 

question, “W hy isn’t your battalion moving?” 

ne a direct order. “Advance your lines at once. 

ttalion commander called Captain Bill Hemin- 

manding K Company, to him and said, “Bill, I 

, it but I’ve got to send you out there.” I stood 

heard Bill Heminway’s reply. 1 wrote it down 

was a historian. I thought then and I| think now 

is a Classic remark. “Don't apologize, Hi,” he said, 

how it is.” Then he straightened up and stuck out 

“So long, Hi. It's been damned nice knowing 

ifteen minutes later Bill Heminway was dead and 

‘th him some seventeen others of his company who 

fidence in him and their other, higher leaders. | 

race the action of the 27th Division, company by com 

pan} ind platoon by platoon throughout the time they 

f ugh on Saipan and I know the men can hold up their 

heads with pride when they think of these and hundreds of 

similar incidents which marked their fighting on the island. 

After the relief of Major General Ralph C. Smith, the 
27th Division was commanded for four days by Major Gen 

eral Sanderford B. Jarman, formerly Coast Artillery, who 

had been assigned as commanding general of the Island 

Garrison Force. During the late afternoon of June 24 and 

June 25 General Jarman went ahead with Ralph Smith’s 

plan of maneuver. This called, on June 25, for a wide 

lanking movement by the 106th Infantry in an attempt to 

bypass the Death \ ‘alley position. One battalion was to be 

eft to contain it and mop it up at leisure. In the execu 

tion of this maneuver the regimental commander of the 

06th allowed his troops to swing too wide, thereby causing 

some confusion and foredooming the plan to failure. For 

this and for taking too much time in bringing his regiment 

back into the line on the morning of June 26, General Jar 

man relieved this commander. This was the only officer 

relieved by General Jarman for incompetence during his 

tenure as Division commander. He relieved Colonel Albert 
K. Stebbins as Division Chief of Staff and sent him to com 

mand the 106th Infantry, but it was because of Colonel 

Stebbins’ ability that he made this move. 


he fighting in Death Valley and along Purple Heart 
Ridge continued until June 30. The brunt of it was car 
ried by the 106th Infantry Regiment and the 2d Battalion, 
165th Infantry. Casualties were extremely heavy, particu 
larly in the 3d Battalion, 106th Infantry. On June 28 this 
battalion had less than a hundred men left in the line and 
only three officers. Colonel Mizony was killed in action by 
inese tank on June 28. I Company of this battalion 
if live company commanders in a 36-hour period. When 
last one, Second Lieutenant Robert Bonner was killed 
fighting of June 28, the whole battalion was re 
zed into a company and placed in command of the 
rviving captain. 
the close of this Death Valley and Purple Heart Ridge 
g four thousand Japanese were dead and the road to 
ig Harbor was clear. Lieutenant General H. M. 
viewing the scene from the top of Mt. Tapotchau, 
personal message of congratulation for work well 
the men who had fought in the difficult area. 
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The pres- 


Meanwhile on June 25 the 165th Infantry, 
battalion of the 105th Infantry attached, less its own 2d 
Battalion, had succeeded in bypassing the pocket of Tapot 
chau. On June 26 this regiment was attached to the 4th 
Marine Division and on June 27, together with the Ma 
rines, swept some thirty-five hundred yards north along the 
east coast, reaching a point approximately two-thirds of the 
way up the island. 


From June 27 


with one 


There Was no op position to this move. 
until the morning of July 3 the 165th Infan 
try and the 4th Marine Division stopped and waited 
while the rest of the 27th Division continued 
fight through the corridor. 

The rapid advance on the right and the bitterness of the 
struggle in the valley had brought into being an extensive 
vertical gap between the right flank of the 27th Division 
line and the left flank of the 165th Infantry. On the eve 
ning of June 27 this gap was filled by two battalions of the 
24th Marine Regiment and the Ist Battalion, 165th Infan 
try. This was purely a tactical move concurred in by all 
adjacent units and was not considered an emergency at 
the time, yet correspondents later claimed that the two bat 
talions of Marines had ‘ 
the move. 


bitter 


‘saved” the 27th Division line by 


This was not the case and messages transmitted 
at the time bear out this contention. 

On June 28 while the fighting in Death Valley was still 
in progress, command of the 27th Division was assumed by 
Major General George W. Griner who had been flown to 
Saipan as soon as word was received by the theater com- 
mander of the relief of General Smith. The new Division 
commander found upon assumption of command that his 
division consisted of only five infantry battalions, of which 
one, the 3d Battalion, 106th Infantry, was so decimated that 
it was no longer considered an effective fighting unit. Three 
battalions were attached to the 4th Marine 
one battalion was still fighting in Nafutan. 

From the morning of June 29 until July 2 the Division 
with three battalions abreast had slugged its way north 
through the upper reaches of the corridor against deter 
mined but weakening enemy opposition. On the morning 
of July 3 the whole attack swung sharply toward the west 
and with all three regiments abreast the Division swept 
across the island. Late on the atternoon of Inde pe ndence 
Day the 106th Infantry captured part of the great Japanese 
naval base at Tanapag Harbor. This act cut the island in 
two, choked off the advance of the 2d Marine 
which now went into reserve, 
final phase of the battle. 


Division and 


Division 
and paved the wav for the 


Intelligence showed that a force ranging from 4,000 to 
10,000 Japanese remained of an original garrison of 30,000 
[he remaining forces occupied three principal positions 
One was at Marpi Point, the northern airfield, where Vice 
Admiral Chichi Nagumi concentrated his naval forces. A 
second was in a deep and winding mountain canyon som« 
five hundred yards west of the village of Makunsha. Thi: 
was called by the enemy Paradise V alley. It was the head 
quarters and final defensive position of Lieutenant General 


Saito, the Japanese commander. In and around it he had 


gathered the bulk of his remaining organized troops. Last 


but not least of the remaining enemy strongholds was th 
so-called Tanapag Line, a southern outpost area to the 


Paradise Valley position. The key to this line was another 
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lifcult and treacherous mountain canyon dubbed by 
\ n infantrymen on July 6 as Hara Kiri Gulch 
Upon completion of the cross-island sweep on July 4 
Lieutenant General H. M. Smith elected to leave his 2d 
Ma D n in reserve re-equip nd rest for th 
I n [he attack wh er th 
» ¢ laun hed ONY he 1S ne 
h two divisions abreast. The 27tl 
D nw illotted the left zone of action and the 4th 
VI L) ove the righ Tt ve H 
h Gulcl he Paradise \ nghol 
27th Divisi 
On the morning of July 5 the attack moved off in thi 
LD I ne \ egiments abreast. The mou 
the center of the island was given to the 
165th Infantry, the relatively level coastal plain fel the 
Infantry on the Division's left. The 106th was in 
near Tanapag Harbor. During the day the assault 
the north. The 165th Infantry held tw: 
n ngpoint nsiderably north of the 105th Infantry 
Ihe 105th Infantry registered gains of two thousand 
ras a ng t day le ining Out most ol the enemy s 
northern beach positions. By nightfall, without fully realiz 
Division almost completely encircled the 
Hara Kiri Gulch and Paradise Valley positions and on the 
left thes re iarely up against the Tanapag Line 
While this had been going on the 4th Marine Division 
id advanced steadily against scattered resistance 
ly hours of fighting on the next day the 105th Infan 


try could not move an inch. The left battalion of the 


165th Infantry, pushing troops into Hara Kiri Gulch, suf 
reread extremely he ivy ¢ isualties T he 762d Tank Battal 


ion perating In support of the 27th Division during the 


day, lost twelve more of its rapidly diminishing number of 
vehicles trying to force the Tanapag Line and furnish fire 
upport in Hara Kiri Gulch. At 1000 hours Corps Head- 
quarters, re oe that the 27th Division had run into a 

tubborn position, changed the whole scheme of maneuvet 
in the north rh 4th Marine Division was to veer to the 


northwest and pinch out the 27th north of the village of 
Makunsha. The latter division was to change its direction 
of attack toward the sea again and mop up the two pockets 
it Hara Kiri Gulch and Paradise Valley. Upon completion 
of this task it would revert to reserve. Its right flank would 
rest on the beach at Makunsha, its left twelve hundred 
vards north of the village of Tanapag. This change went 
into ettect at 1200 

General Griner hope d that this new pl: un would be easier 
inasmuch as it meant coming down on the two strongholds 
from above. He told his two regimental commanders that 
he expected them to be on their objective by nightfall. 

he afternoon of July 6 was a period of bitter fighting, 
oH aling in ferocity o first two days of the battle at Death 

Valley. Companies A and C of f the 165th Infantry and 
Companies K and G of the 105th Infantry, were he avily 
hit. The Japanese fought with a fanaticism unusual even 
for them 

One incident alone will exemplify the type of fighting 
in this period. The enemy had set up two machine guns 
about ten yards a part at the mouth of a cave. They inter 
dicted a stretch of open ground over which our advance 
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. The company commander of the 
wit th taki ing this ground could not move int 
finally withdrew his whole line into the shelter 
He instructed one platoon of 
direct fire at the guns, neutralizing them, wh 
ylatoon rushed the position. 
nemy came up with a new trick. 
ined up his men, thirty or forty in number, 


grove near by. 


T his worke oe 


recesses of the cave and sent them out one by 
The whole procedure looked 
g drill at a baseball training camp than 
An enemy soldier would emerge fr 
1 run, do a beautiful hook slide which 
up directly behind the gun, and then squeeze 
xood bursts at the platoon pushing across 
quick little roll dow: 
velter of a little ditch, crawl back along it int 
of the cave and take up his place at the end of 
ready to repeat the process. 
[he glimpses of the Japanese were fleeting at 
At first the infantrymen did: 
and even when they finally 
to watch one gun and half to watch the other, it t 
an hour to kill all forty Japanese. 
from the guns at the platoon in the open accounted { 
eral American casualties. 


me of the guns 


The pre cedure w 


W he n they reloaded. 
which gun to aim at, 


[his type of tenaciousness was the rule a 
1500 hours General Griner c: he 
lf ‘seh Infantry and ordered Colonel Bishop, ane regiment 
commander, to insert his reserve battalion, 
The strongpoints, particularly that at Haws 
, were to be contained by the forces then invol 
and this reserve battalion together with the 2 
next to the be: ich was to by- pass them and push on t 
objective south of Makunsha. At that time it appeared that 
the 165th Infantry might still be able t 
opposition and reach Makunsha by darkness. 
bee 105th Infantry launched a determined attack wit! 
Ist and 2d Battalions abreast, less G Company 
3d Battalion was to swing across the mouth of Hara 
Gulch and contain the enemy force therein, thus effectivel) 
preventing it from emerging onto the rear of the tw: 


appr »ximate ly 


The seemingly easy success of the 105th Infantry attach 
after twenty-four hours of dismal failure was due to thre: 
The first of these was the brilliant work 
Second Lieutenant Willis K. Dorey, 
who was later killed while fighting with the 77 
before the Shuri defenses on Okinawa. Dorey was support 
ing the 2d Battalion, 105th Infantry. 
patrolling in front of our lines, one of his tanks had | 
knocked out by a magnetic mine. 
evacuation of this vehicle’s crew ' 
trench system that was the core of the whole 
It was filled with Japanese soldiers and \ 
Abandoning everything else this tanker set out 
one-man war. Wandering up and down these tren 
blasted every nook and cranny of the dugouts with 
machine guns, Thompson submachine guns, and 
He even dropped grenades out of the turret of | 
Infantrymen who watched his performance later 


main factors. 


tank commande! 


At about 1600 


In trying to co 
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\ling upward of 150 enemy soldiers in little less 
hour. 
mportant factor was the work of two rifle com 
nd G. G Company had been ordered to attack 
in Hara Kiri Gulch while C Company was to 
ersion along the base of the cliffs overlooking 
om which deadly fire had come all day. Both 
carried out their attacks with such vigor that 
se could not give their attention to anything 
main attack of the regiment passed below virtu- 
ested until it had reached its objective. 
d most important factor was the personality and 
of Lieutenant Colonel William J. O’Brien, who 
; ed the Ist Battalion. Words can never describe 
him adequately. This cocky little dynamo of a man never 
ok no for an answer. His battalion never once failed to 
take an objective and was always on time even when other 
units on both sides were having trouble. Usually Bill 
O'Brien was leading his men in storybook fashion. He did 
not have a sword to wave but he did have a pistol and he 
was usually waving it. His men revered him and he them. 
He was already a legend on July 6 and he was never 
tter than on that evening. His orders to his company 
pn on this night were simple. “Disregard any 
enemy fire you encounter. We must reach our objective 
before dark.” At 1800 he called from the field that he was 
on his objective and digging in. The 2d Battalion was with 
him a few hundred yards south of Makunsha. 
The nearest friendly troops to these two battalions were 
3d Battalion of their own regiment, fighting savagely 
to put a lid on Hara Kiri Gulch for the night and sit on it. 
They were six hundred yards away to the right rear. The 
165th Infantry at nightfall were still fighting for a toehold 

1 the two strongholds and was on the high ground above 
< overlooking the plain but separated from joining the 
men below by the two positions. 

[he climax of the battle for Saipan had meanwhile been 
building behind the Japanese lines. On the evening of July 
) after it had become apparent that the Americans were 
idvancing on his last strongholds, Lieutenant General Saito 
had called in Admiral Nagami, the naval commander. In 
a ceremonial dinner in Saito’s cave these two high-ranking 
fhicers plotted their move. All remaining Imperial forces 
were to take part in a Gyokusai attack. Americans called 
thisa “Banzai Raid or “Sake Attack,” but Gyokusai is some 
thing special, more than a typical frenzied charge. The term 
literally translated means “die in honor.” General Saito 
knew that only the Emperor could order a Gyokusai so he 
cont rived to spread a rumor that a plane had dropped a per 


sonal note from the Emperor ordering the 
Sa te 


the 


Gvokusai. 

} and Nagami planned a simple three- pronged at 
tack that would carry as far south as Aslito Airfield. All 
through July 6 their troops gathered at Marpi Point, Para 


dise ' illey and Hara Kiri Gulch, 
evel 


They were armed with 
ing available. Those who had more than one weapon 
their surplus with those less fortunate. Most had 
s and rifles. Some carried swords. A few had 
rude spears fashioned from bamboo poles or tree 
es, 

nates vary as to the number of enemy participating 
Gyokusai. They run all the way from two hundred 
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to hve thousand. From all evidence the latter figure appears 
to be most nearly correct. 

At 2000 hours on July 6 these forces began converging 
on the village of Makunsha which was to be the st irting 
point. [he attack was scheduled tor 2230. 
to Makunsha was noisy, 


[he ap proach 
and patrols of the 27th 
Division Reconnaissance Troop reported early in the eve 
ning that something was definitely afoot. Forward artillery 
oheaveds with both the Ist and 2d Battalions became sus 
picious and as the evening wore on called in increasingly 
large artillery concentrations on the coastal road in and 
above the Makunsha area. The 27th Division Artillery 
recorded a total expenditure of 2,666 rounds of ammuni 
tion on this target between darkness and dawn the next 
day. These heavy concentrations undoubtedly caused dis 
ruptions in the enemy plans. It delayed the arrival of most 
of the enemy force at Makunsha and prisoners later testified 
that they had to disperse every few minutes and that in 
some cases all sense of organization within units was lost. 
The attack was delayed from 2230 until 0300 and any 
chance of success that it might have had went aglimmering 
in the daylight hours of July 7 

From the village of Makunsha to the front-line perim 
eters of the two battalions of the 105th Infantry was a dis 
tance of not more than a thousand yards. It could have 
been negotiated in a matter of minutes by a force traveling 
at full speed, yet it was an hour and forty-five minutes 
from the time the first elements left Makunsha until the 
full force of the attack fell upon the two battalions. This 
points incontrovertibly to the splendid organization which 
the Japanese leaders were able to achieve despite our in 
cessant flares and artillery fire. 


however, 


This hour and forty-five 
minutes were spent in strenuous and productive activity. 
I arge patrols, sometimes as many as forty men, probed 
along the front lines. They explored every toot of pro 
tected territory, se arched tor vulner: ible points and, without 
a doubt, located the great g: gap between the Ist Battalion and 
3d Battalion. 

At 0445 the blow struck. One soldier who was situated 
on high ground overlooking the scene as dawn broke de 
scribed it thus. “Did you ever stand outside a circus tent 
just as the circus let out? and then 
| hat’s the 
The Japs were so many and so close together 
you couldn’t raise your rifle. Or maybe you've stood up in 
the bleachers of the Yankee Stadium on a Sunday afternoon 
and watched the crowd run out on the field. It was like 
that, too.” Major Edward McCarthy, commanding the 
2d Battalion, 105th Infantry, later wrote out his description. 

“It reminded me, 


First there is no one 
the crowds are so thick you can hardly breathe. 
way it was. 


” he wrote, ‘ot one of those old cattle stam 


pede scenes of the movies. 


The camera is in a hole in the 


ground and you see the herd coming and then they leap 
up and over you and are gone. 
coming and coming. 

The first phase of Gyokusai lasted twenty-five min 


Only the Japs just kept 
I didn’ t think the Vv d ever stop. 

utes. The sole participants on the American side were the 
Ist and 2d Battalions, 105th Infantry. There was no one 
else. And contrary to reports of various individuals, 
cluding one correspondent, the men of these two battalions 
did not break and run. It is my opinion as a historian who 
saw much of the Pacific War 


at firsthand that no men 
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ever wore the uniform of the United States with greater 
honor than did those men that morning. Certainly there 
was nothing in the Pacific War to equal the stand they 

made during that twenty hve minutes. About eleven hun 
dred men met and fought in the face of the greatest single 
attack of the war. Phey killed 2,295 Japanese sol 
diers This is not an estimated count. It is a careful 
tallied check. Every Japanese sok lier buried after the Gyo 
kusai was tallied and the location of where he fell was care- 


enemy 


fully noted. No one else killed any of the 2,295 Japanese 
because no other unit was within a thousand yards of where 
they were picked up 

Of the two battalions 406 men died that 


f them were wounded, 


Our peed Sr 
a majority two and 
| went into each company and traced what 
happened to every man. The list is available. One man 
and bayoneted nine different times and still 
Another was hit by bullets four times. He con 
The fifth bullet 
Captain Ben Salomon of Los Angeles, Cali- 


morning, 512 of 
three times 

was shot twice 
lived 
tinued to fight although he could not walk. 
killed him. 
fornia, a regimental dentist acting as 2d Battalion surgeon, 
He fired it so well and effectively 
that he piled the Japanese up in front of his gun until he 
had no held of fire left. He moved it so he could continue 
He moved four it times altogether. We found 
his body a few days later, still slumped over his gun with 
his hand on the It had seventy-five bullet holes 
Lieutenant Colonel O’Brien and Ser- 
geant Baker, received the Medal of Honor for their parts 


manned a machine gun 


to use it 


trigger 
in it. Two men, 
in that epic stand. There could have been twenty more. 
Yes, a total of 918 men out of eleven hundred, eighty five 
per cent, paid for their stand against the Gyokusai. 

\t 0515 the Gyokusai passed beyond the smoking dead 
perimeters of the two battalions. The Japanese had hit 
north, the east, and from the rear 
after having come through the gap. The two battalions 
were thus cut off from reinforcement, resupply, and had 
no communication with higher echelon. The wires to the 
already cut when the attack hit. Only one mes 
sage was received at regiment after the enemy struck, a call 
on the radio from Colonel O’Brien a few minutes before he 
died. ‘Thus it was that at the end of the short period the two 
forward units were passed over. Surrounded and cut off, 
they fought as long as their ammunition lasted and until 
there were virtually no men left standing. The fury was 
over. 

The heat of the battle now struck in two more places. 
The first was the 3d Battalion, 105th Infantry. This unit, 
however, was on high ground in excellent defensive posi- 
tions. Because it had this advantage, and because the 
first two battalions had taken good care of almost half of 
the Gyokusai, this battalion was able to stand off the at- 
tackers, but it had to fight a great defensive battle all 
through the day to do it. There was no respite and the 
enemy did not give up his initiative until the middle of 
the afternoon. 

The next unit to be hit was a battalion of Marine artil- 
lery, the 3d Battalion, 10th Marine Regiment. This unit 
had moved into position the evening before, some twelve 
hundred yards in rear of the front-line positions. The men 
of this battalion put up a magnificent fight for which they 
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from three sides—the 


rear were 





received a commendation from Lieutenant C. 


land M. Smith. They lost 136 men killed an 7 *¢ 
/ Inded 
and killed 322 Japanese, also by actual count. r brie 
and vicious struggle was fully as valiant as that up by 
the two infantry battalions, but the result was h th 
same. [hey were simply overrun, their numbe: oe 
and the artillery pieces fell into the hands of th: nese 
It might be well to puncture one myth which gr » oy; 
this little action. These artillerymen did not fire ouns 
at the enemy with fuzes cut to four-tenths of a sec... ] he 


guns when recaptured were intact, not even ha beer 
rendered useless. Evidence and testimony of th 
themselves show that they were taken by surpris 
the superb fight they put up was mostly hand to }\and 
The last chapter in the original surge of the Gyokus 
came after the attack on the Marine artillery. Some foy 
hundred to six hundred yards behind these artil! 


\ Aap 
tions lay the command post of the 105th Infant eg 
ment. At 0530 this command post reported that it was 


under heavy attack by Japanese. It was manned cs typica 
headquarters personnel, cooks, technicians, supply men 
and truck drivers, together with an additional guard from 
the 105th Antitank Company. Although on low ground 
the CP had one big defensive advantage in that it made 
excellent use of a system of fortifications which the enemy 
had constructed to guard against a seaborne invasion di 
rected at Tanapag Harbor. On the other hand it should 
be noted that the men were not trained as well as line in 
fantrymen, a tribute that should also be extended to ¢! 
Marine artillerymen 

It was at the 105th Command Post that the Gyokusa 
stalled and petered out. No one unit deserves the credit 
for stopping it unless it is these same technicians and clerks 
They went into the bunkers with their carbines and foughi 
the fight of their lives. For ten hours these men stood their 
ground, never budging an inch, and not one Japanese ad 

vanced beyond the line they set up. 

When the forward surge of the Gyokusai ran head « 
into the command post it had a peculiar effect on the whok 
Japanese action. This was the main prong of the attack 
it will be remembered. The other two arms had met dismal 
failure. The force that was supposed to move across the 
island from the back door of Paradise Valley ran into the 
2d Battalion, 165th Infantry before it got nicely started 
This battalion was in excellent position and was firml 
backed up by the 3d Battalion of the same regiment. All 
morning long these men sat behind rocks and clumps o! 
earth and slaughtered the enemy as they tried to run up 
out of the narrow passes. The same thing happened to the 
force trying to batter its way out of Hara Kiri Gulch. Her 
the executioners were the Ist Battalion, 165th Infantry 
the 3d Battalion, 106th Infantry, which had been moved 
into position at daylight on July 7, and two companies 0 
the 3d Battalion, 105th Infantry, all of which ringed t he 
canyon. Both the Paradise Valley and Hara Kiri Gulch 
groups tried all day to force their way up onto the high 
ground and succeeded only in decimating themselves 

The sudden damming of the flood of the Gyokusai b 
the 105th Infantry command post resulted in a tremendous 
ebb tide. The Japanese, prevented from making [urthe: 
progress to the south, badly disorganized, and with few rea 
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_ now began to drift about the Tanapag Plain 
nds, virtually marauders. The plain was alive 
bands, constantly fed by new arrivals trom the 
stragglers from the ill-fated groups that were 
in “the c canyons, and by countless others who 
f caves, and ‘from innumerable hiding places in 
[he marauders were in enough force to make it 
small American groups to venture into the area, 
nough leadership to keep harassing established 
iently to prevent loss of initiative. The 3d Battal- 
Infantry, has been criticized for not moving 
ill positions to the aid of the Ist and 2d Battal- 
\ctually, the men of this battalion never had 
do this. They were surrounded by small groups, 
1500 in the afternoon had all they could do to 
| their own ground. All over the front the same situa- 
| true. 
day wore on the main burden came to rest more 
and more on the same Ist and 2d Battalions, 105th Infantry. 
[he first twenty-five minutes of action in the morning, as 
already described, had left these two units with over 
seventy-five per cent of their strength killed and wounded. 
They were out of ammunition, had no communication, 
and were cut off from our own lines by the biggest part of 
the Gvokusai force, which had rolled over them. The sur- 
vivors now began a series of running battles with the at- 
ackers. Carrying their wounded with them, these men 
fought their way back along the beach in an effort to reach 
their own lines. If a man could move, no matter how badly 
wounded, he crawled or hobbled along while the able-bodied 
protected him. There is one instance of a man with six 
wounds carrying another who had been hit eight times. 
Only five oles: out of both battalions were able to take 
any active part in this movement and three of them were 
seriously wounded. 


By 0700 two hours after the battalions had been deci- 
mated and slashed to bits they had fought their way back 

1s far as the village of Tanapag. Here they were caught in 
the ebb tide already mentioned. Unable to make their wav 
any farther south, they set up a small perimeter among the 
houses of the village and settled down to fight to the last 
man. The struggle that ensued is another chapter in the 
epic of these two battalions. For fifteen hours, able- 
bodied and wounded alike, fought off the strong marauding 
bands of Japanese. They were armed with nothing but 
tiles and carbines. The more seriously wounded were 
dragged to the center of the perimeter, the rest took up 
-_ ions around the fringes. One by one these men dropped 
off during the day, some were hit several times before they 
joined the helpless in the center. It has since been de- 
scribed as much like the movie scenes of the old Indian 
hghting. The wounded crawled about in their little ring, 
some ¥\ ith badly mangled bodies, searching for ammunition. 
lhey stripped the dead and dug the precious rounds out of 
the dirt. They cleaned rifles, anything to help. One soldier 
who had his leg blown off by an artillery shell sat all day 
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long in his foxhole, biting his lips until they bled to keep 
Suen crying out in pain so the it no one from the hring line 
would have to come back and take care of him. He died 
before nightfall. There were no medical supplies. 

At approximately noon by some strange quirk of fate, 
our own artillery observers spotted this little band and 
called in artillery fire, thinking they were Japanese. Over 
thirty men died in this fire and about sixty more were 
driven into the ocean where they swam out to the reef. 
They were picked up by our own destroyers late in the 
afternoon. The balance of the two battalions were rescued 
by amphibian tractors during the early evening. The last 
man was taken off the beach at 2230 in the evening. 

By actual count 4,311 Japanese died in the Gyokusai on 
July 7.* At least five hundred more were buried and 
never counted and some two hundred to three hundred 
oe were still lying around as late as August 1. Of these 

4,311 not all were killed by the 105th Infantry and 3d Bat- 
talion, 10th Marines. Between seven hundred and a thou 
sand were killed by the 106th Infantry Regiment. 

This regiment had been Division reserve on the night 
of July 6-7. As soon as General Griner received word from 
the 105th Infantry that a general counterattack was in 
progress, he ordered the 106th into position and at 0930 
committed it on the line with orders to restore what- 
ever ground we had lost. By 1500 in the afternoon the Ist 
and 2d Battalions, 106th Infantry, had recaptured the 
Marine artillery batteries and had driven the Japanese some 
six hundred yards north of their farthest point of advance, 
the 105th Infantry CP. Approaching darkness prevented 
full restoration of our lines on July 7 and the 106th ad 
vance did not reach the beach perimeter of the Ist and 2d 
Battalions, 105th Infantry. It was for this reason that the 


amphibian tractors and 27th Reconnaissance Troop were 
called in to effect the evacuation of the survivors. 


On the night of July 7-8 the Japanese once again 
launched a counterattack against our lines. This appeared 
to include virtually all the survivors of the Gyokusai. It 
never scriously threatened our positions and during the 
early morning hours the 106th Infantry killed the seven 
hundred to a thousand Japanese mentioned. 

At 1100 on the morning of July 8 the 2d Marine 
sion relieved the 106th Infantry and the 27th 
reverted to reserve. The 165th Infantry fought on to the 
end under control of the Marines. 
glers left, however, and the action of July 8-9 was negligi 
ble. At 1600 on the latter day the 
secure. 

The 27th Division lost 1,053 men killed and 2,617 
wounded in the battle for Saipan. Despite these heavy 
losses, as heavy as those of either of the Marine Divisions, 
it fought well and bravely in one of the bitterest battles of 
the war. 


Divi 
Division 
There were only strag 


hol 


island was declared 


killed by our troops in 
1¢és picked 


ercentage of 


*This figure does not include those Japanese 
Paradise Valley or Hara Kiri Gulch. It includes only those bod 
up on Tanapag Plain and probably includes only a small { 
the enemy killed by the 3d Battalion, 105th Infantry 








Deactivation 
By Captain William LZ. Koob, Fr. 


A regiment has died. 

Not on the field of battle 

With a welter of red blood, 

But in an office— 

With the dry, stacked ranks 

Of regulations mustered 

For a guard of honor. 

And the colors are cased, 

rhe light blue streamers 

With their bright names 

Are covered, and the glory 

Of them is hid 

Except in the dry stacked ranks 
Of regulations and orders. 

And in the hearts of men 

Who fought and won 

Chose light blue streamers 

And bled and saw 

Their comrades die 

In those bright names. 

A living thing is dead. 

Never again will it breathe 
Except perhaps in fitful gasps 
On the day of every year, 
When the bunting will hang, 
And the old soldiers will 

Get drunk and brag. 

But even then, how many 

Will recall the agony of its birth, 
The first stumbling steps, 

The days when the men 

Of the old regiments would ask, 
“What outfit, Bud?” 

And they would answer, 

“The Three Hundred and.. .” 
And the men of the old regiments 
Would laugh in their faces and say, 
“Hell, that sounds more like 

A Social Security Number 

Than a regiment.” 

Then they could only grin and 
Walk away and curse. 

For they were not yet 

Of the company of men 

Who have been and seen and done. 
But the regiment was a 

Lusty infant and it grew 

Into adolescence on an 

Endless round of rifle ranges 
And bushes and straddle trenches— 
In Tennessee. 

It wore out several thousand 
Pairs of GI shoes 

On the rocks of sunny Arizona. 
Until one day they dropped it 
Into a crucible filled 


With a tempering agent made 

Up of one part dust or mud, 

One part hunger, five parts fear, 
One part cold or one part heat, 

Ten parts Germans or ten parts Japs, 
And about twenty parts of bl 

And pain and hell. 

When they pulled it out 

It was mauled and it was dazed, 

But it had ceased to be a boy 

And had become a man. 

It had developed a soul 

And a will and a pur 

Which it displayed when it 
Proceeded to write its number 
(Which somewhere along the line 
Had ceased to sound like 

A Social Security Number) 

In blood across a continent. 

Or stamped it on a string 

Of islands with weird names. 

And it kept this soul 

Though the men who had been 
Present at the baptism 

And the coming of age party 

Soon departed for a hospital— 

Or a mattress cover 

And a cross. 

But the kids came up 

And became a part of the 

Soul of the regiment before 

They, too, dropped by the wayside. 
And with all the coming and going, 
The regiment went on. 

Here are the bright ribbons, 

The dark blue edged in gold, 

The light blue streamers on the flag, 
And the memories— 

Cover them up, 

For all that is past and done with, 
And they are not much good 
Because the soul is gone. 

The soul is buried near 

Isigny or Miinchen-Gladbach 

Or Cassino or Guadalcanal 

Or Naha or some crosstoad somewhere. 
You can find part of it drinking 
Beer at Paddy’s Bar and Grill 

Or driving a track out of Sioux City, 
Watching the Cardinals at Sportsmans Park 
Or poring over books at UCLA. 


poo people have spoken— 
A Regiment has died. 
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LIKE MEN ALL OVER THE WORLD, looked in the shuffle: Lf it be true 
since \ugust 1945 | have lived in B J h D VY Ik is We are told, that any tuture wal 
a sort Ol ere and quietly des Y 0 n ° oe er may be fought trom great hidden 
perate dread of the Thing. One laboratories, is it not equally true 
reason, you see : that I have a wife that future wars 


and three growing children. It is 
as that. And I think 

was given my fair allotment of 
sion for humanity. At any 
rate | have lain awake, night after night, pondering how 
men might survive along with the split atom. What to do? 
What to do? Constantly I have swung full circle back to 
the notion of a world state. But even the most eloquent 
advocates of an ultimate world state concede that its realiza 
fon may take years to accomplish. What are they and the 
other pl. in peoples of the ec ith to do during the presumé bly 


| 
as Sin pic 


comp j 


long and dange rous period of transition? What if we are 
never - to achieve an effective world state? If, as our 
scientists have bluntly warned us, the burning issue is 


simply one of planetary survival, what positive steps may 
men now take in the direction of survival? 

I feel in my bones that any effective thinking about the 
atomic prob lem requires that we get down and dredge in 
the raw fundamentals, the very wellsprings, of human 


behavior. It must be a plain case of elemental man gr: ip 


pling ith elemental force. To meet and to overcome this 
stra force I think we must bravely struggle to build on 
human nature as it is, not on what we might like it to be. 
We st realize once and for all that the basic fear is man 
himself, not the force. \ny other thinking can only lead to 
appalling results. What are some of these fundamental 


truths of human behavior as they may affect our problem? 

is one, SO simple, sO W ryly true, that it is often over 
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Henceforth, civilization must be de- 
liberately loaded for atomic bear. 


as were pa ty 


will still have to be tarted by men 


think we must athrm 


iccepl the 
as an unassailable and 


truth Y what 


ever may be the obscure OT1g1INS and devious caus 


ative answel 
obvious human 
ot wal 
they must always be started by men 

then? 

[his brings me to the plan which I have finally evolved 


think that with COUTAagCOUS world leade rship it 


Started by what men, 


Is entire ly 
Viy p! in 


shall develop 


feasible. | am atraid, too, that It 1S the only way. 


falls into two rel: —- P yhases, each of which | 
in its natural order, 


First of 


arg ly by que stion and answel 
all, I propose the international i 
man OI group ol 


ation of any 


men who may now exist o1 ‘ake hould 


] 


later arise in the world and give evidence tha 


they would 
employ atomic energy in the form of aggressive 


weapon 
Who would these men be most apt to bh , 
\ dictator or group of dictators. You knev ill alon 
W hat is a dictator? 
\ dictator is an international brigand i politi 11 mobster 
heading a gang which gags and seizes control of nation 


ind a people and operates under a “front” which may evn 


cally allow itself to be called imong other thing ! 
cialistic or communistic state, a monarchy, or even a dem 
racy. The ideological label is utterly unimportant Viu 
Sa shabby prostitute atte nding a christ ning might issunn 


] 


the garb and airs ot a hne idy, SO a dictatorship Vi ill otten 


d pe pl 


the false trappings of a government in which the peopl 


blandly assume before the world and its own blind 


seem to have a voice. 
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Every dictator in history has been a notorious exhibi- 
tionist, tub-thumper, and blatant publicity hound. Since 
Daguerre his face has been everywhere. It is his way to 
power. Ihe more ruthless his regime the more sensitive he 
is about personal and national “honor.” The world tragedy 
is that he can only live by expanding, like a monstrous sort 
of pouter pigeon. Remember the author of Mein Kampf? 
Yes, even a nearsighted cretin could spot a dictator in a 
coalbin at midnight. It is our small comfort, then, that in 
this day no man on earth can rise to great dictatorial power 
in an area capable of grand scale aggressive use of atomic 
weapons without the bitter knowledge of all mankind. 

What do you propose to do with this knowledge and with 
present or future dictators? 

I propose that an appropriate international organization 
will proceed to the border of an area possessing a dictator 
who is throwing too much weight around and demand his 
immediate surrender. For example, refusal or evasion of 
free inspection privileges to an international military and 
scientific atomic panel would be presumptive evidence of 
bad intentions and the necessity for the possible isolation of 
the dictator and the international quarantine of his country. 
Unless an emergency existed, a world election could even 
be held on the issue. (The ballot on this international 
referendum could also include the possibility of war.) The 
international organization would serve adequate notice on 
the country of the domicile of the dictator of its intentions; 
coupled with further notice that appropriate countermeas- 
ures would promptly be taken if the candidate for removal 
or his country should jump the gun before or during the 
balloting, and start hurling atomic bombs at the rest of the 
world. 

But what if our dictator won't cooperate and surrender? 

If the dictator will not voluntarily surrender then his 
country may be given a stated time to deliver him, say, at 
the border. Following that, if he still is not surrendered, it 
may be decided, either by the suggested international refer- 
endum or by other means, that armed force—but not atomic 
force—may be used to take him into custody. This inter- 
national organization could readily be fitted into the present 
United Nations. 

But wouldn't this lead to warfare? 

If a bailiff armed with a properly authorized warrant to 
pick up a mad dog is precipitating war, then, yes, this might 
lead to warfare. 

Once you've got hold of your dictator what do you pro- 
pose to do with him? Execute him? 

Heavens, no. Simply remove him from his country of 
operations as a permanent guest of the international organi- 
zation. Treat him with all the kindness due to a very sick 
man. The fact that his country will know that no physical 
harm will befall him should greatly lessen the danger of 
armed conflict to obtain him. The country itself can be 
placed upon strict international probation until it is nursed 
back to international health. 

But suppose a country does aggressively employ atomic 
weapons? You speak of “appropriate countermeasures.” 
What are such measures? 

This brings us to the second and probably the most con- 
troversial phase of my program. I propose to treat a country 
or a people that would wage aggressive atomic warfare as 
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one would treat a mad dog. I propose to fight { th fire 
I propose that the world shall serve notice on its in 
habitants that the wages of atomic warfare m: death 

I earnestly propose that the heartland of « untr 
waging aggressive atomic warfare shall be i: ly de. 


stroyed by counteratomic attack. Every count: 


Carth 
must make a solemn pact to turn upon and instan‘!\ destroy 
the first offending nation. One who would s ont 
conquer any single om of the world by atomi apons 
must be made to realize that first he must be prepared jp. 
stantly to destroy all of it, and henceforth squat in solitar 
grandeur on a stinking desert island. And I do not believe 
that any incipient world conqueror will enjoy contem. 


plating his role of lonely dominion over a smoking world: 
especially in a world which, by hypothesis, would lack the 
ego-massaging effects of a fearful and trembling audience 

In the Atomic Age every single human being on earth 
every beating heart, has a crushing personal responsibility to 
prevent aggressive atomic warfare. This must now include 
direct moral responsibility for one’s government and the 
actions of one’s leaders. No longer may any man on earth 
shrug and sigh and dismiss the ways of his government a: 
an insoluble mystery beyond his ken. We have got to add 
an Eleventh Commandment. It is the very core of my plan 
that a people who will permit a mad dog to rise to power in 
their midst must be made to know—indeed, out of plain 
human decency should be gravely forewarned—that the 
possible penalty is not desolation and death to the rest of 
the world but to themselves. 

In the new Atomic Age there are going to be but tw 
kinds of men and two kinds of countries: Those that would 
forever forswear the use of atomic energy as a weapon of 
aggression and those that would either remain indifferent 
to the issue or refuse to forswear such use of atomic energy 
The former are good men and good countries; all others are 
bad. That must be the simple ethics of the Atomic Ag 
It cannot be made a matter of politics or party or spheres 
of influence or political ideology. If our own government 
should be inclined to repeat a Hiroshima, we must stop it or 
perish. All the chips must be down and the cards laid on 
the table. 

But haven't you lost your mind? Aren't you actually pro- 
posing that atomic weapons shall continue to be made? 

Exactly. And I have not lost my mind. The sincere but 
deluded people who think that atomic weapons wil! not b 
made in the future are the people who are in danger o! 
losing their minds—along with theie bodies. And you and 
I are likely to go along reluctantly for the ride. They are 
the men of good will whose hearts bleed at the very thought 
that another single atomic weapon will ever have to & 
made; easy, sentimental people ike you and me who would 
gladly give their very lives if they knew that that woul 
somehow prevent it—but people whose minds must giv' 
them the chilling, dreary awareness that there have alway: 
been evil men in the world and that there always wil! be ev! 
men; that restless, driven, power-obsessed psychopaths wi! 
not vanish from the earth. We must therefore solemn) 
resolve that henceforth the men of good will on earth mus 
band together to fight possible atomic evil with its own 
weapons. Let all men and nations of good will strip off 
their soft diplomatic gloves, so far as this issue is con’ ered, 
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m their terrible determination and ability to 

‘ their corners barefisted and fighting. 

t your plan encourage an atomic weapons race? 
or no less, say, than the invention of the airplane 
to any race for its use as an offensive military 
soth can do much to make the world a better 

hich to live. The scientists warn us that while 

sion of harnessed atomic energy into lethal weap- 
ly complicated, it is still essentially a routine me- 
rocedure. Our first bombers were converted pas- 
1es. We must be realistic. And since the conv ey- 
missile to its goal i is an inherent problem in pos- 


Wouldn't you impose any international atomic restric 
tions whatever? 

By all means. Strict international limits and controls 
should be imposed on the kind and number of atomic weap 
ons which each country could legally possess at one time. 
It is an essential part of my plan. These weapons would be 
plainly earmarked and stored solely for the limited dis 
ciplinary countermeasures we have already discussed. 
Countries that would exceed their quota of weapons or 
refuse or evade atomic inspection or violate any of the other 
precautionary regulations—or even refuse to take their de 
fensive part—would be liable to the quarantine we have 


nic warfare, as in any other warfare, then aren’t 
the efforts to perfect jet propulsion or stratospheric flight or 
radar or what you will part of the unholy race? Shall we 
close these areas of investigation? If so, how? In other 
words, the race to investigate atomic energy is on, and the 
only way we can stop it is to tether all of our scientists, 
resolutely renounce all scientific progress, and advocate a 
return to universal sheep herding. According to that view 
we should have shackled poor old Einstein years ago. It was 
his great brooding mind that first saw the dark vision of 
what is even now coming to pass. 


discussed, and the surrender and permanent isolation of 
their leaders. 

To prevent dangerous or uneven distribution of weapons 
and to assist in the detection of any violations, an inter 
national atomic arsenal could be set up as the sole authority 
to construct and mete out the authorized weapons to the 


member countries. Its experts could even instruct the mili 


tary of the countries that may need instruction on their 


effective use, should the defensive need arise. In other 


words, may God help us and forgive us, civilization must 
henceforth be deliberate ‘ly loaded for atomic bear. 


The Issue 


The dominant fact of our time is the towering place of 
the machine, of applied science, in the lives of mankind. 
And the great issue of our time, with which the peoples of 
the whole world will be at grips day in and day out for the 
rest of our lives, is simply this: Are machines and science 
to be used to degrade man and destroy him, or to augment 
the dignity and nobility of humankind? How can men use 
and direct science and the machine so as to further the well- 
being of all men? 

From this issue no one who lives today can escape. It 
reaches into the lives of every one of us, old and young, 
rich and poor; it must be faced by the clergyman, the pro- 
fessor and the physician no less than by the businessman 
and public official. Standing always at the elbow of each 
delegate at Security Council meetings, always present and 
voting at the conference tables of this troubled world is 
this same issue: for whose benefit the machine? Cross the 
seas and the shadow of the question has preceded you— 
to the valley of China’s Yangtze River to the oil fields 
of Iran, the tractor-powered w vheat farm of the Ukraine. 
Geography and language differ, but the question is every- 
where in essence the same.—Davin E. LitrenTHat 1n The 


Nation, Jury 13, 1946. 
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In Defense of 


By David Kenyon Webster 


IN THE RECENT FLOOD TIDE OF REACTION FROM THI 
ip of censored war news the GI who served in the 
bur pean | heater ot ( )perations found himself transformed 
from hero to bum almost overnight. He is called a drunk 
ter and a promoter of bad relations with foreign 
countric vly doggy is nominated as America’s 
imbassador of ill will. Because he was anti-French and 
pro-Germ iccused of shallow thinking, of super 
ficial judgments, of ignoring the spiritual and cultural side 
ot lite. | am sick of it 
L spe n infantryman. | was a rifleman for three 
\ chute infantry regiment of the 101st Air- 
borne D n. Nominally paratroopers, our job was, as 
one d, one per cent parachute and ninety-nine per 
cent int y. During two years overseas we lived, fought 
n, and toured England, France, Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Gern ind Austria. We jumped in Normandy 
nd again in Holland. Those of us who survived were at 


Bastogne. On behalf of the men I served with and all other 


niantrymen LIrTDoOTne 


1 Cl t who 


or otherwise, I would like to reply 
iy that we sabotaged America’s relations 


\ h brance ind Be 71umM ind m ide fools of ours¢ lves with 
the Gi n 
Who are these critics?) Upon what are their judgments 
based? Although there are a few veterans sniping at their 
fellow soldiers, the heaviest barrages are being called down 
by the w re] rters and the civilian ybservers \s soon as 
Idier make 1 wrong move, these people, who are with 


\rmy ut not of it jump into print with all the verve of a 


veteran paratrooper going out the door 


Few of them stop 


tives be hind the Gls’ misdemé anor;rs 


[ MaAaiv ze 1 
| maintai t no reporter, regardless of how much time 
he pent W th in outht the number of missions he flew or 
ult landings he made, really understands the doggies’ 


] ] 


minds eCAUS reporte! remained essentially an ob 


serve! nm oursidael 


looking in. He had an officer's status 

1 liquor ration, good clothes, and good food—and he was 
free to come and gO as he pleased. He could go up front, 
look around, maybe watch a patrol leave and return, and 
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had a freedom of movement that no front-line lier p 
sessed. Last, but far from least, the reporter was not expos 


to the many minor irritations that embittered so many 





DOGGIES 


come back to headquarters to write his story. The reporter 


Gl 


no close-order drill, no night problems, no showd wn Ir pies 


spections, no guard mounts. In my opinion no | 
criticize the conduct of the infantry unless he has 
infantryman himself. 


not conceived by a transient observer but by an 
man. No reporter could have equalled Remarque’s n 
piece, because no reporter ever experienced the m 
disciplined agony suffered by the author as a privat 
German Army. | question the judgments and crit 
the war reporters because, without this background 


fantry experience, they condemn the actions of th 


without understanding his motives. In other v 
civilian reporter judged the GI by civilian standards 
than allowing for impulses and actions basic to al 
whether American, German, English or Russian 
What are the charges levelled at the GI? Briefly 
he drank too much; (2) he | 
he was provincially anti-Fren 


marized they are (1 
discriminately; (3 \ 
4) he was inexcusably pro-German. There is 
amount of truth in each of these charges but the « 
often forgot that the doggies’ actions and attitudes 

sound basis in bitter experience. 

Why did a paratrooper in London get drunk 
sight-seeing and relaxing in Red Cross clubs? In 
place, only an officer with his liquor ration could g 
in private; a doggy had to beg, borrow, buy o1 
drinks in public. 
101st Airborne Division on a tour of London. It 
week of July 1944. What is left of the Division 
mandy is given a week’s leave. Our friend, a rifl 
Company D, 506th Parachute Infantry, has been 
thirty-two days of hell. Starting with the midnig 
on D-day he has fought for his life, seen his budd 


But let us follow a parachutist 


and endured the peculiar miseries of infantry 
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All Ouiet On Che West rm F; 


which I consider the greatest war book ever written 
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w to hedgerow, tanks, German paratroopers, Oo, no civilian had been through the hell that those y: ung men 
tars, burp guns. Death in the trees, death on the — had. A civilian could plan ahead, live for the future. W< 


ith in the ditches. Night patrols, dawn attacks, no lived from day to day We si ught release from tension 
Wi raised hell because our time was hi rt Wi kne W that 


s back to I ngland glad to be alive and determined to the only reward of a good combat man was more combat 
very minute count. 


sleep. K rations, C rations, K rations, C rations. 


n the infantry a good man was marked f 
Red Cross clubs and sight-seeing tours are for SHAEF wounds 
SOS; the boys who know they'll live through the war lead the 
n take it easy because their time is unlimited. Ni \nd we were a division of good m« e civilian 
re closing in on the rear echelon. But the trooper reporters 


He was sent on ill pati 


attacks, he Was chosen tol 


who condemn our wildness had endured thx 
tnat what he has been through IS Just the beginning training and combat that we had, they too w 


ws he'll jump again and fight again. And the next 
nay be the last. Can you blame him for going on a 


ould have VOT K 
OVE rboard on le ive [he I nglish, Vi ho are rem rk ibly un 
de rstanding people, realized this and regarded our London 


parties with far more tolerance than many of our Statesick 


hat happens? He and thousands like him converge _ relatives and friends. Any infantryman has earned th 
don \ bottle of Scotch, a hotel room, and a Picca right to make wh Oper He’s celebr iting be lin 


mmando for the combat man. The Red Cross? Can you give a better reason for a party 
ts in a dormitory at fifty cents a night (nothing is \merican Doughboys were 
the Red Cross). Sour coffee and soggy doughnuts 
unpalatable food. Magazines so old he read them 
e came in the Army. Unpopular books donated by 
ted civilians who don’t read trash but want to give 


lier boys some literature. Wait in line at the cafe 


not alone in their raucou 


enjoyment of life This feeling of relief and exuberanc 


was shared by combat Si Idiers the world over Don’t thin] 
the Germans didn’t raise hell once in a while, or the Ru 
sians, or even the British. I’ve seen many British para 
troopers and infantrymen stag t n. The 
Mtheious male field directors, condescending females. only thing that kept His Majesty's F 
to a pub. 


ree | rf rre 


qué nt ce le bration was their ore 1ortage ol p ket money 


| 
(nd in combat don't think that both Allies ind enemik 


d t < their | juor Vi re thev found it. The Ru 


| roopers fighting MPs. | roopers fighting troop thrived on vodka ind chna yp The British dr 
| “4 “4 | 4 M4 P} 
] ] 


Ope};©rs sitting on the curbstones holding their he ids Zetten Ande Ist area in Holland ary we ould: 
out cold in the Underground stations. Our rifl bottle 
es another shot of gin, meets his girl, and goes up 
tel room. 


thing leads to another—bitters to whiskey, ale to 


ut to gin. Lesh go shumplash elsh. '] roopers fight 
S 


anvwhere The Germans in Normandy filled 
canteens with Hennessy and Martell. Many a Germ 
soldier was captured drunk on the battlefield 


\ 


verated? Hardly. One London paper compared the ina pillbox For the infantryman of anv army 


the most popul ir kev to relaxation. We Ameri 


drink alone 


done by the paratroopers on this partic ular furlough 
t several buzz bombs 


ilian standards such conduct is inexcusable. But 
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Regarding the looting charg 











cent of this so-called looting was actually justifiable scroung- 
ing. Scrounging is the acquisition of civilian goods to make 
combat lite more bearable. If you were living in a hole in 
Normandy and knew that a near-by shattered farmhouse 
contained comforters and cheese and rabbits, you would 
line your hole with the comforter, spread the cheese on 
your K ration biscuits and, if you were not under enemy 
observation, build a fire and fry the rabbit. The only 
luxuries you had in combat were the ones you took for 
yourself. Neither the Red Cross nor the USO ever got 
beyond division headquarters and when it came to rations 
and smokes the infantry scraped the plates of the Navy, 
the Air Forces, and the rear echelons. So you took what 
you needed. Men who are facing death don’t quibble over 
little legal questions of ownership and title. We butchered 
cows in Normandy and Holland for fresh meat to relieve 
our K-ration diet. Anyone who has eaten K rations for a 
week will understand our logic. 

As an example of legitimate scrounging, take our outpost 
in Haguenau where I rejoined the outfit after being 
wounded in Holland. The division had been transferred 
from the Third Army in the Ardennes to a quieter area with 
the Seventh Army in Alsace. Our regimental sector in- 
cluded the city of Haguenau, two-thirds of which was ours, 
the rest Jerry's. My platoon was assigned two houses to 
defend. For two weeks we lived in basements, listening to 
the shells come and go and standing guard at night to ward 
off German patrols. Except for our own occasional night 
patrols there was no aggressive action on our part—truly a 
rest position. 

The cellar we had sublet from its former occupants of 
the 79th Division was a garbage dump of ration cans, 
empty boxes, ashes, rags, papers and ordure. Since the 
situation permitted, we decided to improve our surround- 
ings with scrounge from neighboring houses. We cleaned 
up the place and installed kerosene lamps, coal stoves, 
wooden tables, enameled wash pans, cooking utensils and 
regular mattresses. A shell might come looping through the 
roof any moment—they put some 88s in the back yard one 
night—but until one did we were determined to live in com- 
fort. Remember that this platoon had just spent a month 
in frozen holes in Bastogne. It certainly had earned the 
right to wage war as luxuriously as possible. Further 
scrounge safaris, enlivened by intermittent 88 and mortar 
fire, yielded coal, kerosene, comforters, blankets, potatoes 
(we lived on French fries), and watery beer. Thanks to 
these items our stay in Hagenau was most enjoyable. If 
those Alsatians lament the loss of a frying pan or a bucket 
of lard, they should take solace in the thought that they 
made the life of some American soldiers more bearable by 
their contributions. 

That's what I mean by scrounge—any little civilian 
things that kept us warm or filled or happy. Scrounge we 
picked up and used and left behind when we moved out. 
All soldiers are scroungers; the Russians are probably the 
most scrupulous, with the British, Germans and Americans 
tied for second. Too often the civilian reporters and ob- 
servers have confused scrounging with looting. Scrounging 
is defensible but looting makes a very weak case indeed. 

By looting I mean the theft of valuables and the whole- 
sale removal of interior decorations. Our outfit didn’t loot 
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until it went to Germany, where it was un: 












ithe 

doned. How could we loot during combat? So 
left behind no valuables, no watches or rings ranks of 
coins, and we had neither the inclination no; |. i 
portation to cart off oil paintings, sets of , whole 
libraries, or stamp collections, in the German m r. How 
could an infantryman, moving on his feet, bur.’ ned wir) 
weapons and ammunition, make off with a ho. cholg of 
valuables? Where would he put a set of sil; In hic 
pack? He had room there only for the bares: eSsities 
In his duffel bag? Most men never saw their di:{/¢| bags, 
On the cook truck? Barely enough space there for the 
field ranges. The Germans looted when they went through 
Warsaw, stripping the houses and throwing the spoils tate 
trucks “ee 





tor the Third Reich. The doggies may have 
scrounged but I have yet to hear of a man or an outfit thy 
looted like the Germans. Of course, when we went jini 
Germany . . . but that’s another story. 

The French, a very material people who place a higher 
value on possessions than on patriotism, had no word ip 
their vocabulary for scrounge; anything the Americans took 
was loot. Unthinkable! Inexcusable! No Frenchman gave 
us a cart or horse in Normandy on D-day. We needed 
vehicles to carry our ammunition and supplies so that we 
could kill Germans and liberate France, but no Frenchman 
in his right mind would let us have them without charging 
us twice what they were worth. And we paid. We could 
have shoved a rifle in their bellies and taken their horse: 
and carts without a bon jour or a merci, but we puid 
them. Yes, we paid for the privilege of liberating France 
Throughout Normandy we met the same attitude—rich 
Americans, soak ‘em for what they are worth. No en 
thusiasm for our cause. No cheers from the civilians in Ste: 
Marie-du-Mont as D Company rounded up German strag 
glers in the streets. No flowers or flags when the Ist Bar 
talion drove the enemy from St.-Céme-du-Mont. No show 
of affection or appreciation when the German paratrooper 
were killed in the fields around Vierville. The French 
looked at us as we moved through Normandy, black-faced 
shaven headed and sinister, as though we were new con 
querors instead of liberators. That is why the GI disliked 
the French. 

It is the fashion nowadays for writers to apologize to the 
French for our conduct. To a man who jumped in Nor 
mandy or waded ashore in the first wave at Omaha Beach 
this is indeed a curious situation. I think it should be 
reversed. The GI, filled with the enthusiasm of liberation 
was greeted with stares and apathy and bills for damag: 
He saw a filthy land, he met whores with abominable sexu: 
habits, he watched a thriving black market, possible only i= 
an utterly selfish land. He saw people so uncooperative the 
didn’t even bother to clean their streets of rubble months 
after the battle had passed. For the French were suffering 
from the delusion that we were not only going to liberate 
them, but also feed, clothe and shelter them. While Amer 
can Gls died every day to push the Germans from France 
the French sat back and waited for Uncle Sam to issue them 
a weekly ration, to give them overalls and mackinaws, © 
repair their houses and install some of the fine American 
plumbing that France needed so badly. But because we 


were engaged in a global war, our charity was not immedi 
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ming. The French became resentful. With a 

- record of their own they resented the fact that 

be so concerned with defeating Germany and 

we couldn’t rebuild France. So they criticized 

hey reviled us in bars and cabarets at the same 

ok our money. Critics of our behavior in France 

bassadors of ill will, but they forget that we 

bassadors but soldiers. Our job was to kill Ger- 

mans thing else was incidental. We freed France. 
\Vhat more did France want? A WPA? 

Qur arrival in France contrasted strongly with our recep- 
son in Holland. Both countries had been occupied by the 
Germans, but the Dutch showed an enthusiasm and a grati- 
sude never manifested in Normandy. No apathy in Hol- 
land. No selfishness. No closed shutters and locked doors. 

From the minute we hit the drop zone on September 17, 
1944 to the division’s departure seventy-two days later, the 
Dutch gave us their fullest cooperation. Underground rep- 
resentatives met us on the jump field at Zon. Every village 
hung out orange colors and came out to greet us. When 
we stopped along the road the people brought us fruit and 
water and milk, cheering fervently all the while. Old 
farmers insisted on helping us dig our holes, on sharing 
with us the last bit of cheese they had hidden from the 
Germans. In one of the gayest impromptu parades ever 
staged by American troops abroad, two battalions of us 
captured Eindhoven, a city of 100,000, and were greeted 
with applause and handshakes and requests for autographs 
and pictures. Here were good people. Here were people 
who were glad to be free. Here was an underground, un- 
pe slicized in our newspapers, that actually risked its life to 
hel Ip us, that told us of German concentrations and joined 

is in fighting the enemy. Holland, we decided, was the 
be st country in Europe. Beside the enthusiasm and ap- 
preciation in Holland the apathy of Normandy was like 
warm water beside champagne. The French suffered con- 
siderably in comparison with the Dutch. The Dutch were 
more like Americans—enthusiastic and cheerful, efficient 
and clean. We felt at home with them. 

These same traits, naturally enough, influenced the Gls 
considerably in their attitude toward the Germans. Aside 
from an unforgivable domineering streak, the doggy found 
the Germans a hard working, intelligent, progresive people 
very like the Dutch. The landscape, the houses, the 
clothes and the plumbing reminded him of home. He was 
favorably impressed. 

Ah, plumbing. Now we're off to the races. How, you 
will ask, can you judge a nation by its bathtubs? The time 
fire of the critics has been calculated to burst with shatter- 
ing effect upon this plumbing criterion. We are told that 
the GI takes a very shallow view of progress indeed, when 
he prefers one country (Germany) where modern bath- 
rooms are taken for granted to another (France) where the 
privies stand on the sidewalks and the emphasis is on spirit- 
ual things like the black market and artistic affectations. 
But to my way of thinking intelligent, able people are pro- 
gressive and worth-while only so long as they apply their 
intellicence and ability to improve themselves and their sur- 
roundings. Improved standards of living are an indication 
of a nation’s striving for perfection. Anyone can live in a 

igpen and relieve himself in the gutter. A bum can have 
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a complete grasp of the spiritual and intellectual world, 
but until he raises his physical standards to the level of his 
mental abilities, he remains a bum. France had neither 
bathtubs nor greatness nor unity; her modern cultural 
achievements were no greater than those of Germany's 
Albert Einstein, Thomas Mann, Martin Niemédller, or 
Erich Maria Remarque. 

Before I go any further allow me to clear up a point—I 
am not pro-German. As a soldier I admired the Germans 
for their magnificent army, for constantly improving their 
weapons and their military techniques, but as a human 
being | cannot forgive their enslavement of Europe. And 
I am afraid that unless they are closely watched for the next 
twenty-five years their now dormant superiority complex 
will again manifest itself against the world. As our Army 
is gradually withdrawn from the Reich, that arrogance and 
ambition will rise up again to plague us. No, | 
trust the Germans. 

But as far as the GI was concerned life in Germany, 
once the fighting was over, was better than anything he 
had experienced in the Army. Two factors combined to 
make this possible: the acquiescence of the civilians and 
the luxurious Army billets. 

Our division went into Germany in early April 1945, 
holding a defensive position along the Rhine opposite the 
base of the Ruhr Pocket. From there we progressed through 
southern Germany in a fluid, bloodless campaign, finishing 
the war drinking Hitler's champagne in Berchtesgaden. We 
then occupied a near-by portion of Austria. We lived in 
Germany four months. Although we were tactical the 
whole time we saw so little fighting that we became quite 
well acquainted with the Germans. 


I do not 


We had warily entered the Third, and what we hoped 
was the last, Reich, expecting to find werewolves and other 
organized civilian resistance. But our enemies greeted us 
politely, some even sociably. Some of the older people even 
invited us to their houses and the girls to their beds. 
Imagine our surprise when civilians waved to us one Sun- 
day as we drove past in trucks; when a couple of girls down 
the street asked us to drop by for a drink (no, it wasn’t 
poisoned or I wouldn’t be writing this); when the mayor 
told our company commander that he had collected all the 
weapons in the village and was anxious to turn them over 
to the Americans. Such incidents could not fail to impress 
Gls accustomed to the silent treatment of the French. 

In all this, of course, the Germans were hypocrites but 
they were no fools. Accepting defeat they decided to make 
the best of a bad deal by cooperating with the Americans. 
They went out of their way to be friendly and we, frankly, 
were flattered. They were so anxious to please that it 
seemed we were living in a land of servants. Having been 
underdogs in the Army for several years, we rejoiced in our 
newfound superiority. Germany was a soldier's paradise. 

Nowhere else did we revel in such comfort since our in- 
dette into the Army. We occupied civilian houses, we 
ate civilian food, we drank civilian liquor. If we wanted 
anything we helped ourselves, because it was all on the 
house in Germany. These things shaped our attitude more 
than the dul] axes of the Army’s orientation lectures. 
Wherever we stopped for the night, we gave the civilians 
ten to thirty minutes to vacate their houses with a minimum 
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of personal effects, then we moved in, appropriating any 


ur 
food and liquor left behind. Wine, cognac, whiskey, beer, at the nearest filling station. Guard duty was | ua a 
canned beet, fresh eggs—all the luxuries we had missed so spent our leisure time swimming, mountain cli |)ing 
long were ours for the taking. We slept between sheets. _rubbernecking. . 
We ate off china plates (mess kits were definitely passé). Nonfraternization, an unwise policy with a ort on 
We took hot baths in real bathtubs. It was the closest we the GI analogous to that of King Canute on the \ »es 
had ever come to civilian life in the Army. in force but it didn’t prevent some of us from mvcting ¢h. 
Berchtesgaden was all that we liked in Germany and __ local fréuleins. For souvenirs, we had our pic! pist Js 
more; it was the only time I enjoyed military life. We “ps knives, rifles, bayonets and enemy uniforms; 4\:9 fey 
in new, Alpine-style SS buildings. Each squad had < watches, turned in or abandoned by the Germ: soldien 
apartment complete with modern bath, up-to-the-minute in our PW inclosures. We were in the beautiful Alps 
kitchen, and four or five bedrooms. We raided Hitler's in May; the war was over, and we were having the time 
chalet, the halfway house built fer nickel-Nazis and bar- of our lives. Can you blame us for liking Germany? | 
gain-counter traitors and made off with the contents of the _ loved it. 
wine cellar. And we found a cognac cache down the road, With the end of the war came the point system. Thoy 
so that we celebrated VE-day and many another day in sands of us, having made our small contributions tow, 
appropriate style. Indeed, it was a social error to be caught victory, were shipped home for discharge. Most of us j; 
without a corkscrew in Berchtesgaden. We killed cows for fantrymen by now have reverted to civilian clothes. Wy, 


steaks and roasts and ate the SS food hidden under coal 

piles in the cellar, while German prisoners did our KP. 

We had our pick of vehicles. Our captain got a black, 
I g 


complete with sicen. If we needed gas we help 


read and listen to others talk about our faults and ou 
As a veteran looking back and comp iT] 


nesses. 
actions of our Army with those of other nations 
















































bullet-proot Mercedes Benz, rumored to have been Goer- 


defend it against all comers. If the doggie drank ne 
the 


heavily, if he scrounged too freely, disliked the French and 
favored the Germans until it embarrassed our forei: on r 
tions, I still think the GI was justified. 


ing’s, while 





rest of us raced about the countryside in 
Volkswagen, Wehrmecht staff cars, command cars, trucks, 
and My platoon sergeant had a fire engine, 




























ambulances 





Germans Look at Gls 


he impression Gls have made on Germans is naturally mixed 
and varies with the conduct of the troops. Impressions also vary with 
the political backgrounds of the natives. Thus those with strong 
Nazi traits, convinced that Germany lost the war only because of 
inferiority in numbers and equipment, take vicarious pleasure in 
stressing the “sloppiness” and “poor discipline” of American troops. 
Since the ideal soldier of these Germans would naturally goosestep, 
or at least strut, the American, slouching along with his hands in 
pockets and his field jacket undone, confirms in their minds the 
excellence of the German soldier. Older Germans, with more elas- 
ticity of thought, tend to gloss over the “sloppiness” and emphasize 
the good- naturedness of Americans and the informality (to a Ger- 
man) of relationships between American officers and men. They 
are impressed with the fact that privates rarely come to attention 
when speaking to officers, that men receive the same medical care 
as officers (which was not the case in the Wehrmacht), that the 
officers’ field uniform is identical with that of the men, and finally 
that the US Army uniform is cut on the lines of a regular civilian 
suit. It takes an analytical mind to connect this “easy-going manner” 
with the fact that somehow as soldiers the Americans seem always 
to win, but among those Germans in closest contact with US troops 
this connection is slowly seeping. As one German driver put it: “The 
American soldier is sloppy. The German soldier i is very stiff. But ms 
American soldier, he seems to always win.”—Juxtan Bacu, Jr., 1 
America's Germany. 
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Of what value is terrain appreciation training | 
if the Reserve Officer is to be used as a PX officer — 
in the next war? The Army should decide how 
it intends to use each of its Reserve Officers and 
then train them for their future jobs, utilizing 
so far as practicable each man’s civilian skills. 




















\s \ RESERVE OFFICER I AM DEEPLY INTERESTED IN 
\rmy has planned for me in the way of tr: lining 
I sincerely hope that the Army will 


sudy the whole system of prewar Reserve officer training 














nd tuture service. 











it by the results obtained during the past war 
» ORC products. 

Wil ll the new ORC be preceded by a thorough over 
ing of the whole system? W ill it reclassify all ofhicers 
rding to their civilian occupations and age? Will it go 

ck to ‘the old system of 


























' with corre- 
ndence courses and blackboard problems or will it con- 


theoretical stale 














centrate more on actual service with troops in the field? 








\ny realistic approach to Reserve officer training will 





consider the fact that many ofhicers who remain apt pupils 





and interested students of warfare throughout years of 
study will never be used in combat if a war does break out. 
Vorld War II many who had been trained and pro- 
moted up the line in the Infantry, Field Artillery, and 
Cavalry, never even got to wear their crossed rifles, can- 
nons or sabers. They. wound us as post exchange officers, 
station complement administrators, or somewhere else in 
\SF. Often this was justified. 


of their own, 

















The officers through no 
were too old for active combat or not 
trained well enough to perform command and staff duties 
commensurate with their age and rank. Of equal importance 
at many of the se men possessed civilian train- 
ing and expe rience which made them admirably fitted for 
administrative duties. 

\lany Reserve officers came out of the war bitter and dis 
illusioned about their use by the Army. Some of this was 
due to the officer’s failure to recognize his limitations, but 
responsibility must also go to the Army itself for encour 
aging every officer during peacetime to believe he might 
someday command a regiment—or perhaps a brigade or di 
vision. I have seen older officers who would be hardly fit 
luty at some rear-echelon headquarters, lectured on 

2 and patrolling and the technique of river crossings. 

't it have been far more beneficial to everyone if 

f advanced years had been transferred to an ad 
tive branch and given training in conjunction with 
he lian occupation? 
\eserve officer who may be too old for combat duty 
» next war comes, I am vitally interested in just 
vivel chair, behind what desk, and under whose 
| I will end up. I realize that when I am “fat and 
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Swivel Chair or Foxhole? 


By Roger N. Peterson 


Campaign. 





fifty” I will no longer be qualified to endure the rigors of 
I want no part of blackboard lectures and cot 
respondence school work on tactics if this is to be used as 

basis to appoint me a post exchange oflicer. If the 
when | reach a certain age, will assign me for training in 
some branch that fits in with my occupational background, 
| am perfectly willing to go ahead with my Reserve officer 
career. 


Army, 


Prewar Reserve officers know, from firsthand « xperience, 
how the old syaem ot tri ining was bound to produc a 
certain number of ‘ A Reserve major ol 
and 


be ‘cause of his 


Colonel Blimps. 7 
Infantry spent years pouring over “canned problems” 
maps. When the war came he found that, 
age, he was stuck in some station complement with duty 
as an MP oflicer. His civilian occupation was, perhaps, a 
purchasing agent but this was not taken into consideration. 
Meanwhile, his assistant in civilian life (who very probably 
laughed at the major’s Reserve Corps activities and called 
him a “tin soldier” into the 
Quartermaster Corps as a lieutenant colonel by virtue of 


his extensive civilian experience. 


), Was commissioned directly 


[his was not only unfair 
but was also a waste of manpower. 

If the Army will analyze its 
Reserve officers and adjust their training in order to make 
use of the civilian occupation of each man. A few of the 
older men, because of their exceptional ability, 


recognizes these facts, it 


may be 
selected to remain on a combat training list. 


A greatel 
number will be ticketed for training commands. 


The 


will be classified according to their occupational training 


rest 


' modified too 
Before the war the Regular Army knew that Reserve officers 
lacked troop duty experience. 


[he training of younger officers must be 


[his fact was demonstrated 
—_ Reserv e ofhcers were called to extended active duty 
1 1940. Many officers with years of training ste pped into 
patient positions for the first time. Their first few weeks 
ol duty indicated what the Army had known always. The 
\rmy, however, never took any steps to correct this situa 
tion. Before the war, in 1939 and 1940, I was twice placed 
on the normal two-week active duty tour. Both times I and 
my brother officers, although stationed on a post with a full 
comple ment of troops, were forced to liste n to the s: ame olc | 
b lackboard lectures of propose d combat prob le ‘ms and tramp 
through the woods speculating over terrain considerations 
for the same problems. Occasionally our unit of Reserve 
ofhcers would be marched to a rifle range and we 
squeeze off a few shots with the Springfield. 

Even under the handicap of limited appropriations, the 
Army could have been more realistic about this training. If 
it is not in the future, I am afraid that 
Reserve officers will gradually drop out, 

Now that the science of warfare is 
study of warfare involves more ening, detailed work. The 
Army must face this situation and make its training more 
appes aling to the officer by assuring him of its intentions and 
training him along those lines. 


would 


many of the better 
as before. 


more technical the 
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By Lieutenant Colonel Ralph E. Willey 




















[HE COMMUNICATIONS USED BY THE 104TH INFANTRY 
Division, of which I was the Signal officer, as it battled its 
way through 195 consecutive days of combat in Belgium, 
Holland and Germany to the junction with the Russians 
on April 26, 1945, were not the type taught, practiced and 
perfected during the training periods and months of ma- 
neuvers. They were not the communications prescribed by 
the field manuals. They were not the installations made 
during maneuvers which in the most part were patterned 
after definite solutions to the problem. However, they were 
communications installed, operated and maintained in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental principles and practices 
which had been taught in the classroom and perfected dur- 
ing subsequent training. 

The real communications problem in an infantry division 
is in providing continuous communication to all elements 
of the division at all times. Communication is necessary at 
all times no matter how small or how large a unit, in order 
that the commander may control the movements and ac- 
tions of his unit. Once communication is lost, control is 
lost. In rapidly moving situations and under heavy battle 
conditions, communications can only be kept intact through 
continuous effort by every man engaged in communications 
work. 

Isolated problems involve traffic control problems, par- 
ticularly in the early stages of a river crossing, sleeper pa- 
trols into enemy lines lasting for indefinite periods, for- 
ward observers for artillery and mortar fire control, and 
communication between foot troops and attached tank 
units. Other problems which are more or less technical in- 
clude field expedients for overcoming transmission difficul- 
ties on long connections involving built-up circuits, pro- 
viding means for bridging breaks in field wire, natural ob- 
stacles such as rivers and lakes, remote controlling radio sets 
in the front lines, and other problems presented by the 
tactical situation. 


The first few days of combat showed us that adequate 
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communications as required and demanded by the com. 
manders of all echelons could not be provided by the per 
sonnel and equipment authorized by existing Tables ¢j 
Organization se Equipment. This was true in all com. 
munication units from infantry battalions on up. Increased 
allotments of vehicles and signal equipment were secured 
from the Army Signal Supply. Additional help for th: 
communication platoons and division signal company wa 
obtained from the rifle companies under authority of the 
division commander. 

The major items of additional signal equipment neces 
sary were the SCR536 and SCR300 radios, the EES tele 
phones, switchboards of all types and field wire in larg 
quantities. The wire sections and signal supply section 
required the most additional personnel but a few more radiy 
operators, switchboard operators and messengers wer 
added. 

The division signal company was authorized four wir 
teams under existing T/O. This was increased to seven 
teams. Normally one warrant officer and one enlisted ma 
handle all signal supplies for the division and attached 
troops, but this section was increased to ten enlisted men. 

After the augmentation of these sections throughout the 
division, all our communication problems were anticipated 
and solved by advance planning, keeping abreast of the 
situation, and supplementing communication means 2m 
facilities. Lateral communications were provided between 
all units. Extensive wire networks were strung, particula:' 
in defensive operations. At the crossing of the Roer Rive. 
one division, with attached troops, had over three thousan 
miles of field wire in use previous to the crossing. The a 
covered by the units of this force was approximately twen'y 
square miles. Wire was always laid forward as rapidly ® 
possible and as far as the fighting would permit. As e 
echelon moved forward, maximum use was made of wit 
released by the preceding unit. 


In the rapid advances made between the Rhine River 2% 
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g with the Russians, wire communication be- 
lower units and from division to lower units 
d during the day and voice radio substituted. 
were connected by wire at night in order to plan 
for the following day. The units were spread 
ore ° distances during part of this operation and 
e higher powered radios, it was necessary to 
lay stations. At one time the 104th Infantry Di 
; extended over seventy-five miles. Wire com 
n was maintained in this situation by using exist 
wire lines and two switching centrals. 
crossing of the Roer River in front of Diiren, Ger 
most extensive traffic control problem was pre 
| iree bridges were to be constructed as soon as the 
id was established by the infantry. Detailed plans 
ng of elements to cross each bridge were made, but 
nforeseen activities of enemy shelling and bombing 
cations, it appeared advisable to provide a special 
nication arrangement for the 1.:'litary police at these 
;. The distances from the crossing sites to the trafhic 
points were such that the SCR300 was suitable 
radio net was established with these sets located at 
points selected by the Provost Marshal. 


¢ stablished but, 


A wire net was 
due to enemy shellfire, 








; continuous 
tion could not be maintained. The radio net proved 
© con extrel aa valuable in directing and diverting traffic over 
he per the various bridges during the crossing and greatly aided 
bles of the success of the operation. 
ll com Previous to the crossing of the Roer River by the Divi- 
creased sion, a large number of patrols had crossed the river and 
ecured obtained \ raluable information of front-line enemy troops 
Or and installations. Communications with patrols of this type 
ny | were maintained by using the sound-powered telephone, 
Or | small “walkie-talkie” radio, or visual pyrotechnics. How- 
ever, before making the crossing, it appeared desirable to 
nec get information of installations in the enemy rear areas. 
8 te This required that a small patrol penetrate deep into enemy 
n larg 
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territory and remain there at least twenty-four hours to 
observe enemy movements during the daylight hours 

With the distance and terrain involved, the small radios 
which could be carried by hand could not be depended 
upon. To provide communications for this patrol, two car 
rier pigeons were carried by the three-man patrol deep into 
enemy territory. One pigeon was released the morning 
after their arrival, and the other released before dark of the 
This was to insure that the information would 
be returned in case ot tailure of the patrol to return suc 
cessfully through the enemy “pray 

The pigeon loft was located at Army heacdk quarters, ibout 
seventy-five miles from division headquarters. The mes 


sages delivered there by the pigeons were sent by teletype 


same day. 


to division he adqui irters, whe re the information was e\ alu 


ated. 


Normally, the forward observers for artillery units use 
the two-channel, frequency modulated SCR610. In some 
situations this set is too bulky to carry as far forward as is 
necessary to prope tly observe and adjust hre to support the 
infantry. The SCR300 was used to relay messages from 
the forward position to a suitable location for the larger set, 
which is normally in the fire control net. In other situa 
tions, the sound powered telephone was used from the 
observ er to the radio set location. 

Communication between foot troops and attached tanks 
was solved by equipping each tank with an SCR300, and 
operating it in the same net with the infantry troops to 
which it was attached. Communication is often necessary 
between foot troops from the exterior of the tank and the 
occupants of the tanks when the tank is buttoned up with 
no communication to the outside except radio. This was 
accomplished by installing a telephone handset outside the 
hull of the tank and connecting it into the circuit of the 
interphone system of the tank. 


The transmission of messages between long lines, par 
ticularly in the rear areas, becomes difficult, when field wire 
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Average Monthly Replacement Require- 
ments of Major Items of Signal Equipment 
by the 104th Infantry Division 


Field Wire 1,540 miles 


Portable Radios  Ceea we 4’ , 90 
Vehicular Radios i Mahe st 6 
Switchboards ig ae % 3 
Telephones . 110 
NO Oe 39,170 


Of the 39,170 batteries, 
battery type 


31,100 were the flashlight 
This battery was used in the magneto 
telephones and switchboards in addition to flashlights. 
The greatest consumption of batteries for any one 
month during the six months period was 70,968, of 
which 54,400 were of the flashlight type. 


In addition to the replacements required, an aver- 
age of 110 radio sets and 210 items of telephone 
equipment were repaired and returned to the units for 
re-use each month. 


It is through the constant planning of communication 
officers, the untiring efforts of all communication per- 
sonnel, and the adoption of the agencies of signal 
means to the situation, that continuous, reliable com- 
munication is made available to all commanders of a 
combat unit 




















is used. On lines that exceed twelve 


to fifteen miles, a 
“21 Type” repeater is 


iailable. This repeater, however, can be used only as an in- 


re pe ate! simil: ir to the commercial 


termediate repeater and where circuits of insufficient length 
to use the repeater are built up through several switch 
boards, some means of voice amplifice ition is necessary. We 
solved this by modifying the regular repeater for terminal 
use and connecting it into the regular magneto telephone 
circuit so that the repeater was pli wced in the transmitter 
circuit when the butterfly switch on the telephone handset 


was pre ssed to the * ‘talk” position, and it 


was in the receiver circuit when the -——— 
butterfly switch was in the “receive” | 
position. This arrangement could be | 
switched in and out of the circuit as | 


required | 
One of the best methods for providing | 
uninterrupted telephone communica- | 
tion from division headquarters to corps | 
headquarters is radio link equipment. 
This equipment is not authorized for | 
in infantry division but usually is fur- | 
nished, installed, and operated at divi | 
sion headquarters by higher echelon sig- | 
nal units for safeguarding continuous 
telephone communication to corps and a 
higher headquarters. This installation 





involves a radio circuit between the two = el 
headquarters, connected directly into the —— er 
headquarters switchboard, thus provid- | ++ 
ing a circuit directly: under the control |  MANOSET 





his arrangement proved so successful in s) 
tions that a small radio link circuit for lower y 
veloped in the field using standard authorized 
of an infantry division and providing a radi 
circuit connected to the unit switchboard for s 
voice circuits or in bridging terrain over which 
possible to lay field wire. This circuit arrangeme: 
below and was used between division and lows 
between regiments and battalions. 

To obtain satisfactory radio transmission, it j 
to locate the radio in such a place as to take ful] 
of both terrain and structures. This location y 
poses the operator to either small-arms or artillery 
often to both. To provide for suitable radio loc 
protection for the operator, field expedient remo 
were developed. However, practically all radios, 
the voice-operated SCR300, were remotely contro! 
control unit provided for complete control and op 
the set from a distant point. This permitted th 
to have the protection of basements of near-by | 
foxholes, or other places of safety. 
thereby. 


Due to the proximity of adjacent units, the m 
tached units, and the large number of radios oper 


Many lives we 


ny 


each unit, careful selection and assignment of rad 


quencies were necessary to prevent interference of operatin 


sets. Local interference and vagaries of radio 


sion were problems that arose daily and had to be Si vec 


normal field expedients. 


Satisfactory operation of all the vehicular frequency 
modulated radio sets was obtained only by using the correct 


transmis 


1 by 


i 


number of antenna mast sections and accurate length 


lead-in wire. 
desired distances with these sets. 


field, 


security from the enemy would permit. 


The laying of field wire across rivers, gulleys, and other 


Meth xls 


natural hazards often presented a problem. 
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of the telephone switchboard operator. L 
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Both of these items are critical in rk ining 
Considerable increas 
the range of these sets was obtained by constructing, in t] 
half- rhombic antennas where conditions for visu 





‘eCcl 
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ese were developed by fastening the wire to a__ facilitate difficult operations such as river crossings, an 


ket or a rifle grenade and firing it across the ob- advance signal dump was established within a few hundred 
method was extremely useful during combat. yards of the assault units as soon as the bridgehead was 
( ication by vehicular messengers proved no par- established. This dump consisted of only a limited numbe: 







































ree with the exception of “the necessary pro- of items such as field wire, batteries, small radios, sound 
ight messengers were never sent out unless abso a ered telephones, etc. 
ssary and messengers always traveled in pairs, Captured signal equipment, particularly field telephones 
e. However, even with these precautions, several and gwitchboards were used by all units to supplement out 
were captured during the drive - enemy own equipment. Wire from a captured German wire fac 
uring the last phase of the battle o Central tory was twisted, wound on reels and used by the infantry 
as a substitute for the combat wire W-130. 


Use was made of visual signals such as pyrotechnics and Battle losses of signal equipment of an infantry division 
marking front lines, marking targets for aircomb- depend upon the type of operation but usually are quite 
controlling artillery barrages. high. The average battle losses per month for some of the 


jaintenance of adequate communication under major items of equipment are shown on page 30. These fig 
nditions requires an inexhaustible supply of sig- ures are compiled from the requirements of the 104th Divi 
pment and supplies. The Division Signal Supply _ sion during six months of combat. This period involved ap 
Section maintained a signal dump located near Division proximately three months of defensive and three months of 


rters so as to be ‘madi accessible to all units. To offensive combat. 





Communications in ETO 


The American Military Communications Network [in ETO] centered 
Paris where the local military telephone system handled about 25,000 calls 
day. A long-distance switchboard handled another 5,000 calls every twenty ‘se 
hours. This wire system was interconnected with 740 underground cable ci 
cuits, totaling 85,000 miles. 

The British operated a parallel system in Northern France and Belgium, 
which was integrated with the American system through several switching 
centers. 





The Signal Corps communications system expanded steadily. When Paris 
became the Headquarters of the Communications Zones, a signal center was 
opened there which was soon handling traffic second in volume only to that of 
the War Department. That center was installed in a former German blockhouse, 
with walls of reinforced concrete ten feet thick. It operated eighty-two teletype 
and thirteen radio circuits, and interchanged approximately one thousand mes 
sages each day with the War Department in Washington alone. 

"The trafhc volume clearing through this center never re ached Its Ci apacity, 
although frequently more than fifty thousand me ssages were handled weekly. 
About ninety-five per cent of this traffic was by wire or radioteletype; the rest 
was transmitted and received by high speed or manual radio. An even greater 
volume of trafic was handled by the Signal Dispatch Service without passing 
through the Signal center. 

Some idea of the amount of business transacted by this Signal center can be 
gained from the fact that traflic originating and terminating at Nap ae Pte 
Zone Headquarters alone often e woeeded 250,000 words per day. Com Z Signal 
Center also served as the major relay point for the whole theater, transmitting 
and receiving an average total « f approximately 7 7,500 messages or 1,750,000 
words every twenty-four hours. Pets 8 fifteen and twenty miles of teletype tape 
were used each day. —LizUTENANT CoLoneL Ranpoipeu Leicu in 48 Million 
Tons to Eisenhower. 
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(OQRGANIZATIONALLY AND _ IN 


The Organization of G-2 
in World War Il 


By Major General Otto L. Nelson, Jr. 


From an organization that collected 


would have remained as 


many other respects the Military ever. Still, G-2 had ( mm 
Intelligence Division, G-2 of the and processed information in such argument on the questi: fy 
General Staff, was one of the difh 7 :; ne. There was ce intell 
‘ " huge quantities that it all but ume. There was certain intelli 
cult areas in the March 1942 re gence material where 10.0 
organization of the Army.’ As choked in the process, War Depart- searches, items, or communicatiop 
early as January 1942, G-2 had ; might yield only two or th item 

ment G-2 eventually reorganized pe : 


some 390 ofhcers and 599 civilians 
employed in Washington. So im 
portant was effective intelligence 
in the war that no special effort 
was made to reduce drastically (,-2 
personnel strength. Thus the Mili 
tary Intelligence Division and the 
Military Intelligence 
pe rmitted to increase their depart 

mental strength in Washington to a total of 


more a 


Service were 


358 officers 
and 1,015 civilian employees and enlisted technicians by 
lune 30, 1944. The G-2 solution for all their problems 
was always more people, and yet it was very obvious that 
in strength was not the sole answer. There 
were, therefore, more organizational studies and reorganiza- 


tions in G-2 than in any other General Staff division. 


an mecrease 


The general attitude toward G-2 at the beginning of the 
wal appeared to be a continuation of past sympathy, appre- 
hension, and exasperation. Hard-working, conscientious 
G-2 officers were apt to believe that the intelligence problem 
was misunderstood and unappreciated. This was true in 
part, for there were many critics who took delight in telling 
their G-2 friends that the entire division could be elimi- 
nated without adversely affecting the war effort, or could 
be replaced by general daily distribution of The New York 
Times. To this overstated jibe the Intelligence Service off- 
cers could make no reply without disclosing secret informa- 
tion. But the fact remained that one of G-2’s principal char- 
acteristics was to consider as secret information everything 
that it handled. Actually a large amount of very valuable 
military information was being collected by the Military 
Intelligence Division, but the volume of material tended 
to be so great that nuggets of value often remained hidden 
until they were no longer timely. This fact prompted the 
continuous cry for more personnel. As an example, during 
May 1942, G-2 handled 125,779 communications, many 
of which by G-2’s own admission wete unnecessary. Per- 
sonnel increases would probably have swelled the volume 
proportionately, but the goal of quality instead of quantity 


*T his article is a slightly condensed version of portions of Chapter X of 
National Security and the General Staff, published by the Infantry Jour- 
nal Press, 1946. Copyright, 1946, by Otto Lauren Nelson, Jr. 

*This was the reorganization that divided the Army into Army Air 
Forces, Army Ground Forces, and Services of Supply (later Army Service 
Forces) and greatly cut the size of the WD General Staff.—Eprror. 
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itself until it was less a colossus and 
streamlined machine de- 
signed for the efficient collection and 


transmission of usable information. 





of military information, but thes 
two or three would be of such vita! 
importance as to justify handling 
ten or even twenty thousand 1 possi- 
ble pieces of information. It this 
statement had been accepted, then 
it would have followed that G2 
had to be given sufficient personne! 
so that the vital information could 
be found in time to be of use and to be fully exploited. This 
argument might have been accepted had not there been s 
many instances where G-2 personnel were being dissipated 
in work that was not productive and that might well have 
been delegated to other agencies and to headquarters of 
units in the field. 

G-2 was also troubled by what might be termed friend); 
rivalry or competition which existed both within and with 
out its organization. There was some basis for the com 
monly held impression that there were several sections and 
section chiefs within G-2 who were aspiring for the posi 
tion of the lead team. In jockeying for the position there 
was little to be gained and much to be lost by personnel 
economies and special efforts to disseminate choice bits of 
intelligence. When the Office of Strategic Services was 
established, it was not unnatural for many G-2 officers to be 
envious of the lavish funds and generous personne! stalling 
this agency enjoyed. Many believed that had these funds 
and personnel been given to G-2 there would have been n 
need for the Office of Strategic Services. Likewise, there 
was some concern and exasperation over the rapid growth 
of the Air Intelligence Staff in the Army Air Forces—espe 
cially where this agency noticeably overlapped and dupli 
cated G-2 efforts. 

At the center of many of the lesser problems was the 
major problem of spelling out in detail the actual mission 
of the Military Intelligence Division of the War Depart 
ment General Staff. It was easy to give the book answer 
—the collection, evaluation, and dissemination of milit ary 
information. So much military information or what passed 
for military information could be sent in that G-2 esl 
choke on it. The policy was, therefore, announced that the 
War Department General Staff Intelligence Divisio: would 
concern itself with strategic intelligence and that the ove 
seas Theaters would not send in tactical intelligence. The 
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re was that no two people 
the interpretation of these 


G-2 engaged in many ac 
l made decentralization dif 
hich, because of their diver 
lend themselves to any or 
cohesion. 
| economic, geographic, and 
ngth information to provide 
und material for long-term 


There was need 


elligence estimates. To give 
ence report at the daily — 
demanded a G2 
of the current situation in as 


form as was normally avail 


rerences 


in overseas Theater headquar- 
tain other intelligence activities 
very nature required so much 
they were to be effectively ex- 
t the process was not dissimilar 
of detail to the tactical intel 
tivities of small units. To add 
rk G-2 was involved in the la 
details of loyalty checks of per 
and of certain censorship re 


was also the technical intelligence field. In 1940 

the chiefs of twelve of the arms and services had 

1 directed to establish in their offices intelligence sec 

ns to collect and pass on to the Military Intelligence Di 

n of the General Staff requests for information wanted, 

nd to disseminate the information thus obtained. This, of 
course, greatly enlarged the field of activity in technical 
ms—questions about the equipment, weapons, and per 
formance data on planes and armor of other armies, those 
Axis in particular. It was under this directive that 

the Chief of Air Corps expanded the intelligence activities 
With the establishment of the Army Air 
rces in 1941], air intelligence activities greatly increased 
reached a point where G-2 of the War Department 
General Staff raised the question of overlapping and dupli 
cation of effort and suggested that these activities of the 
\ir Force, A-2, be restricted. G-2’s objections were not sus 
tained and the Air Forces were permitted to engage in the 
gence required for possible air operations or air 

At the time of the 1942 reorganization, the 

ty Intelligence Division emphasized the establish 

f appropriate air sections, staffed with air officers, 

1 G-2+to provide the Air Forces with air intelligence 
obviate the establishment of duplicate agencies 

er, the emphasis placed on strategic bombing and the 
tablishment of virtually independent Air Forces 

s resulted in the continued expansion of the Army 

es intelligence agencies until they rivalled those of 
ventually a mutual understanding was reached 
which overlapping and duplication were reduced. 

igreed that the Air Forces Intelligence Division 
mcentrate on certain phases of intelligence which 

uld disregard, and vice versa. In some subjects, 
photographic intelligence, cooperative projects were 
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his ofhce. 


The accumulation and dissemination of G-2 information 
of news in a large newsroom: from legman to rewrite man, to copy desk, to editor 
The United Press newsroom in New York City, June 6, 1944. 


can be likened to the flow 


developed. 
At the time of the 1942 reorganization, efforts were made 
to find the answers to the following questions 
|) How can greater emphasis be placed on those in 
telligence activities which are most productive ot results 
and most directly related to the war effort? 
2) What relatively nonproductive or unimportant ac 


tivities could be eliminated, transferred 


decentralized, OI 
elsewhere? 
3 How could key othcers be relieved trom the routine 


administrative their time and 


which left too little opportunity tor contemplation and 
planning? 


tasks which monopolized 


4) How could the operational activities be separated 
from the General Staff activities in the intelligence field? 

5.) How could the processing of intelligence informa 
tion be accomplished so that the chaff would be winnowed 
out in echelons lower than the General Staff? 

How could the mechanical processes of handling 
intelligence be speeded up without compromising military 
security? 

How could there be from intelligence 
estimates the bias of strong personal viewpoint of one indi 


eliminated 


vidual and the substitution therefor of the composite judg 
ment of several experts? 

Could these questions have been answered with finality 
and G-2 reorganized accordingly, 
short of a miracle 


it would have bee n little 


It was the considered opinion ot G-2 that the ‘conduct of 


any military intelligence organization was so closely asso 


ciated with and based upon operational work that it was 
impossible to divorce the Military Intelligence Division of 
the War Department General Staff from certain operational 
functions.” 


The reorganization solution attempted, there 
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fore, to “separate a small directing staff from the much 


larger working or operating staff, but maintaining at the 
same time a close physical proximity between these two 
parts.’ [his was to be accomplished by designating as the 
G-2 General Staff section chiefs those officers who were the 
“titular heads of and in closest touch with similar branches 
within the Intelligence Service.” While these officers func- 
tioned in their capacity as General Staff officers, the Intelli- 
gence Service part of their duties was carried on by their 
senior assistant. Thus, after March 1942 ba a was a small 
Military Intelligence Livision of the War Department 
General Staff totalling s.xteen officers with ten clerical as- 
sistants, and a Military Intelligence Service consisting of 
342 olhicers and 1,005 civilian and enlisted assistants. The 
Service was to carry out the operational and administrative 
activities for the General Staff and while there 
were to be two distinct agencies, some of the key officers 
were members of both organizations. This differentiation 
tended to be an artificial distinction and in practice there 
was but one organization. 


section, 


At the time when G-2 was increasing its personnel, con- 
tinuous efforts were made to divert personnel from less im- 
portant to more important duties. Certain counterintelli- 
gence duties for which G-2 had been responsible were dele- 
gated to the nine Service Commands in the United States. 
In intelligence, as in other activities, there had been over- 
lapping jurisdictions in the United States. G-2 had cer- 
tain personnel out in the field, at Service Command head- 
quarters and elsewhere. The result was that many intel- 
ligence matters were handled through inte: 'ligence chan- 
nels and a tendency developed for the commanding gen- 
erals of Service Commands to disclaim their responsibility 
for such matters. This was changed and command channels 
ind responsibility were substituted for technical channels 
and divided responsibility. Certain G-2 activities in con- 
nection with loyalty investigation were turned over to the 
Provost Marshal General’s organization. Likewise, an In- 
telligence School was established at Camp Ritchie, Mary- 
land, which took over some of the training activities for- 
merly carried out in the War Department. Nevertheless, 
the volume of business in G-2 remained disturbingly large. 

While improvements were made from time to time in 
the organization of G-2 and in the manner in which G-2 
operated, organization: il frictions continued to exist. These 
were due in part to the fact that there were many conflicting 
organizational strains or types present in G-2. Thus G2 
was organized in part on a geographical area basis; it was 
-” split on the basis of how its information was obtained 

, for example, from military attachés. There was one 
major division set up on the basis of how the information 
was obtained that virtually divided G-2 into two distinct 
and mutually exclusive compartments. Also, for a while 
there was differentiation on the basis of air and ground sec- 
tions. In effect, G-2 was also divided because of its pro- 
cedures and security controls into several layers—the lowest 
would handle only a relatively low order of secret material 
with the highest seeing the most secret material. Then, of 
course, there were geographical sections, economic sections, 
and a political section. 

Organizationally G-2 was a mongrel with many un- 
certain strains mixed in and not always recognizable. 
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Changes In G-2 In 1944 


A major effort was made to improve the Wa 
intelligence organization during the first hal! 
February a board of officers headed by Assis: 
of War John J. McCloy and consisting of 
John P. Smith, Major General C layton Bis 
author, was appointed to study and recomm lel 
tional improvements in G-2. Mr. McCloy h: ae te 
interested in efforts to strengthen the intellige: 
tion. General Smith as the War Department r: ative 
with the Office of Strategic Services, was famil th th 
set-up and work, and it was believed that his sp 
edge would be useful. General Bissell had x 
appointed the Assistant Chief of Staff for [nicl! 
Assisting this committee was a working grou 
of Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke from the ( 
Inspector General, Colonel John H. Stutesman, | jeu 
Colonel F. G. Brigham, Captain Jerome Hubbard 
Mr. George Schwarzwalder from the Bureau of the Bu 
who had assisted the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staf 
making previous intelligence and security oer \ ver 
thorough examination was made of the existing int lig 
organization and procedures. Certain defects were lis 
as requiring remedial action. The basic qnestion ns p 
pounded at the time of the 1942 reorganization were r 
~—— Certain basic issues were raised for decisiop 

Probably the most important element of the survey y 
the detailed study made of procedures and the flow 


intelligence material. It was considered that the grinding 


out of military intelligence was not dissimilar to the job 
publishing a large newspaper or news magazine. Membe: 
of the survey group were sent to study the organization an 
procedures of The New York Times and Time magazine 
Valuable suggestions resulted from this and these played 
part in determining some of the recommended change: 
After the recommendation of the McCloy Board had bee: 
approved, a group of officers within G-2 worked out wit 
great thoroughness the manner in which the changes wi 
be made. 


The 1944 reorganization attempted to find better an 
swers to the questions that had been propounded in 1942 


In addition, emphasis was placed on the development 


better procedures. Additional personne! allocations wer 


made. Some issues were admittedly still not satisfactori 
resolved. The objective and philosophy of the reorgani: 
tion were explained by the following letter which supp! 
mented the directive prescribing the reorganization 
* * * 
The principal objectives sought in the reorganization 
the Military Intelligence Division were as follows 


(1) To establish policies which would direct the intell 


gence operating activities of the three major commands, ove 


seas theaters and the Military Intelligence Division 


(2) To separate distinctly intelligence policy activities 
G2 which relate to the entire Army and the intelligenc: 


operating activities of the Military Intelligence Servic: 
wherein military information is translated into useful m! 
tary intelligence. 


(3) To tailor the intelligence organization to fit pres” 
needs and to thus emphasize organizationally German 2 


Japanese intelligence. 
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liminate those activities which do not contribute 
effort. 
urb the flow of useless military information and 
e quality in lieu of quantity. 
keep the personnel and operati ons of the Military 
Service as conservative in numbers and volume 
y delegation of all operations the actual control 
ot es canal to its mission, in order that it might 
an fullest flexibility of organization, nonroutine 
ind imaginative group action without the neces- 
ervising large routine operations. 
exploit to the maximum presently productive in 
activities. 
» end the extreme compartmentation which has 
zed past intelligence operational procedures. 
lo free key persons resp ysible for the final intel 
product (Chief of the Service, subchiefs and intel- 
necialists) from becoming involved in the processing 
ding of a mass of detailed intelligence reports and 
the annoyances and details of administration. 
mportant to understand that the Military Intelligence 
n will consist of two distinct and se parate activities, 


\ group of War Department General Staff officers 
who, as the G-2 policy group, axe charged with enunciating 
and implementing military intelligence policies for the 
\rmy as a whole. Personnel of this policy group must be 
trained staff officers with a knowledge of General Staff 
problems and procec dures. This group is not responsible for 
producing any intelligence information. It is, therefore, not 
concerned with the activities of the Military Intelligence 
Service except as it constitutes one of the several Army com 
ponents for which intelligence policies must be established. 

2) Amilitary intelligence service which gets information 
and converts that information into usable military intelli 
gence. Its primary duty is to obtain infor:nation from all 
sources available under established policies and to convert 
that information into military intelligence for use by the 
Chief of Staff, the General Staff, the War De -partment and 
theater commanders. The Military Intelligence Service will 
pertorm only those intelligence operating activities in the 
field which cannot be delegated or discharged by theater 
ntelligence staffs or the three major commands. 


ri o emphasize the present war situation the Military Intel- 
ligence Service is built to serve the needs and to emphasize 
the importance of the Japanese specialist and the German 
specialist. The Japanese specialist may be two, three or four 
individuals who are the experts on all the intelligence per- 
taining to the Japanese irrespective of geographical origin. A 
similar arrangement will exist with the German specialist. A 
change has been made from geographic or area concepts as 
principal organization unit for the final stages of intelli- 

: production and the national concept “Japanese” has 

substituted instead of “Japan. 

- proposed organization seeks to eliminate extreme 
colladindiahen by providing for the group method of 
iting. Thus no one unit has cornplete responsibility for 
tivity in an area indicated by the title of the unit. Mili- 
ittachés, for example, are organized ana “controlled” 
ne unit, “administered” as to housekeeping by another, 

their material is received by another unit and analyzed 
valuated by two others. Finally, the product is dis- 
sated after correlation with other material under the 
nce and control of still another unit. This type of or- 
ition, while potentially able to produce an infinitely 
result in a field as abstract as intelligence, places a 
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great demand on top supervision and coordination. ‘Top 
supervision must be free to devote a ms 4jor portion of its time 
to conference, personé al contact and verbal coordination. Of 
basic importance to the success of the proposed organization 
is 

1) A detailed and clear statement of precisely that part 
of the total process which each group 1s to do so that each 
group not only understands its part but is aware of the par: 
being played by others 

2) Elimination of all channels in flow of intelligence ma 
terial. Thus no unit receives any intelligence material Cex 
cept information copies) unless it concerns that part of the 
total process for which it is responsible. This is also true to 
some extent with regard to other material. Thus, the Execu 
tive Officer is no longer a channel through whom all material 
flows. He only has such material referred to him (other than 
information copies) as is of immediate moment to admin 
istration. 

A very important new concept 1s the conversion of in 
telligence producing desks from Branches to Specialists. ‘This 
will permit the semifinal stage of intelligence production to 
take place in an atmosphere completely divorced from the 
necessity to run or supervise anything. Two measures, other 
than securing personnel’ who understand how to operate 
and use the product of others’ work without “commanding” 
them, must be taken to protect this concept 


The top supervision must handle administrative and, 
to a great extent, policy matters without reference to the 
Specialist desks. 

(2) A research group supervised strongly from the top 
must be provided which is completely available and ac 
cessible, without any question of authorities involved, to 
service the Specialist desks. The organization of research 
will be by kinds of intelligence and will require top super 
vision to plan the extent and emphasis on kinds of intelli 
gence, as: economic, geographic, military, logistic, ethno- 
logical, etc. The organization of the Research Group must 
be flexible and fluid except that in general research analysts 
specializing within kinds of intelligence will be grouped 
together. 

An effort has been made to free the Specialists from the 
shackles of a great amount of useless material which would 
absorb the greater part of their reading time 


* ¥ 


The underlying concept 1s that intelligence operations 
must be confined to the minimum necessary to the produc 
tion of needed intelligence at the G-2 level. The conception 
embodied in this proposal is that the best intellivence will be 
produced from a total system which is conservative as to pe! 
sonnel and which is not bogged down with a routine flow of a 
mass of information nor with the problems of administering 
huge operations. Although the study group was unable to 
be of any real assistance in developing a statement of the 
kinds of intelligence which is reasonably needed at the G-2 
level, both MIS and the G-2 Policy Group must direct their 
attention to continuous study of this question so that colle 
tion agencies can limit themselves to useful material 


The new organization is shown on the chart on page 36. 
It ‘vas a wide departure from what had existed previously 
and it illustrates well the emphasis on the control of the 
flow of information. It was supposed to function in the 
following manner: The G-2 policy staff was restricted to 
policies and did not have a part in the flow of information. 
It was to be a true General Staff division and was divided 
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into four policy groups. The Military 
Intelligence Service had three main 
branches: the first headed by a Director 
of Information, the second headed by a 
Director of Intelligence, and a third un 
der an Executive for Administration. 
The Director of Information was re- 
sponsible for the securing of such perti 
nent information as would insure the 
production of the necessary intelligence. 
He directed and controlled the person 
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nel engaged in gathering information 
and he had the task of keeping this per 
sonnel informed about what specific or 
general information was desired. To as 
sist the Director of Information there 
was established a supervisor of informa 
tion-gathering personnel (Source Con 
trol) and a supervisor of receiving, clas- 
sification and distribution of information 




















Distribution). The supervisor of infor- 

mation-gathering personnel was charged 

with the selection of this personnel, and, likewise, with see- 
ing that they were properly instructed in their duties. He 
also determined the assignment of the personnel and made 
sure that each individual was fully qualified for the duties 
he was directed to perform. The supervisor was charged 
with keeping his personnel continuously informed regard- 
ing the type of information desired by the Director of In 
formation. He was responsible that such information was 
and submitted in time to be of value to those 
charged with producing military intelligence. 

[he supervisor of receiving, classification and distribu- 
tion was in charge of the receipt of all information sub- 
mitted to the Military Intelligence Service. He was 
charged with organizing his personnel in the manner af- 
fording maximum security for both the information re- 
ceived and the source 


sec ured 


from whence it came. He was 
responsible for the immediate sorting, determining the des 
tination, and prompt delivery of information to the proper 
persons or units within or without the Military Intelligence 
Service. To insure accurate distribution of incoming in 
formation, he was to keep constantly informed of the re- 
quirements of the Director of Information, and the Intel- 
ligence Specialists. He apprised the supervisor of infor- 
mation-gathering (Source Control) personnel when the 
type of information requested by him was not being re- 
ceived, or when the information submitted was valueless or 
inconsequential. The receiving supervisor had useless in 
formation destroyed instead of permitting it to add to the 
Military Intelligence files. The personnel in the receiving, 
classification and distribution center had to be of the high- 
est order as regards their loyalty, initiative and perception. 

The Director of Information was supposed to cure the 
old habit of sending everything in to G2. An elaborate 
machinery was set up to accomplish this. Not only were 
detailed instructions issued on what and what not to send 
in, but in addition an International Business Machine sys- 
tem was established to provide a check to see if the material 
that was received was used and if used whether it was con- 
sidered to be good, bad, or indifferent. On the basis of 
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these reports the senders of information were to be furthe; 
instructed, But to restrict the flow was always a problem 

The Director of Intelligence was in charge of an edi 
torial group, the intelligence specialists, and the research 
section, and was responsible for the timely production of 
the military intelligence required. 

The Editorial Group was responsible to the Director of 
Intelligence for the formulation, editing and production of 
intelligence reports, maps and publications to be furnished 
the Chief of Staff, the War Department General Staff, and 
the major commands. The data was to be abstracted from 
reports submitted by the Intelligence Specialists, supp 
mented by such work as was requested of the Research 
department. The authenticity and value of these product 
remained the responsibility of the Editorial Group. 

The Intelligence Specialists were charged with conver 
ing information into military intelligence. They were 
be selected on their ability to perform this task, without 1 
gard to rank or precedent. Each Specialist was pesponsibl 
to the Director of Intelligence for the production of usabl 
military ‘intelligence in the designated field of intelligenc: 
activity, study or analysis assigned. These activities 
fields of study, however, were all-inclusive, and not merel\ 
geographical in scope. A Japanese Specialist, for example 
would formulate and submit all intelligence on the Jape 
nese, regardless of where the Japanese were operating, 
where the information originated. The German Special 
ists would do the same, in regard to activities in which they 
specialized. These specialists were to tell the receiving su 
pervisor (Source Control) what information they needed 
in order to accomplish their task, and also were to call upon 
the Chief of Research to supplement and assist them in 
their work. These Specialists were to rely upon the Re 
search department for routine work, and were not to be 
come involved in minutiae. They were expected, howevet 
to anticipate and prognosticate future events, as well 
furnish current intelligence. Their end product was sub 
mitted to the editorial group; or directly to the Director ' 
Intelligence, when he so directed. 
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' of Research was in charge of all major re- papers and documents relative to administrative matters 
ties within the Military Intelligence Service. was not to be merged with the records of the Research De 
ed the personnel engaged in research projects partment, but was to be kept separately and maintained 
gence specialists and Editorial Group. Priority under the supervision of the Executive for Administration. 
work was established by the intelligence Spe- 


The large volume of business in G-2 complicated the 
ss otherwise indicated by the Director of In- 


handling and filing of material. There were so many kinds 
-enc. in addition to research activities, the Research of informacion all filed in the G-2 central files that there 
" ate responsible for the “Who's Who” files, intel- 


was a tendency for officers and sections to develop their 
rds and library. No restrictions were to be im- 


own special files so as to have material readily available. 
the Chief of Research regarding the grouping This, of course, increased the difficulty of finding things. 

nnel, either functionally or geographically. His The reorganization stressed the separation of intelligence 

1 was expected to be flexible and, in addition to material from administrative and : attempte ‘d to establish an 

earch, was to be capable of bringing to bear the _ intelligence library with modern equipment so that the 

effort upon each and every problem presented. information would be readily available. An expert in li 

rector of Administration had the duty of relieving brary procedures was brought in to assist in the change. 

the Chief of Military Intelligence Service, and the Directors 
7 of Administration had the duty of relieving the Chief of 
~~ | Mithe Military Intelligence Service, and the Directors of In- 
BBformation and Intelligence, of administrative annoyances 


The idea behind the rese arch assistants was to reduce the 
endless reading of an infinite amount of material and to 
free persons who had hitherto spent their days in endless 
reading of much inconsequential information. The sys 
und problems. He supervised the personnel of the admin- tem has been such that the passing of papers in an endless 
istrative group and appended activities. He was not, how- circle and the reading of those papers tended to become an 
ever, to inject himself into the departments of information — end in itself. Needle: ss to say, the reorganization plans did 

and intelligence, except to assist, by mechanical means, the not work out without modification and without being ma- 
furthering of those activities. He was not to be utilized as _ terially influenced by the human element. But at any rate, 
an agency for transmitting orders of the Chief of Military the reorganization did improve the manner in which ma 
Intelligence Service to either of the two Directors, nor was _ terial was handled, and it did provide a method of operation 
the Director of Administration a channel through which _ that could increase decidedly the effectiveness of the intel 
those Directors passed in order to reach the Chief of the ligence specialists and thus the intelligence information 
Military Intelligence Service. In addition, the filing of supplied to all users. 
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War As It Is 


NVE 

. In view of the number and weight of the unknown 
nsibl factors that will enter into the equation of the next 
usabl great war, only a crystal-gazer would venture to pre- 
igence dict just what it will be like or just how it will be won. 
ie However, one need not be a major prophet to predict 
oak how it may be lost. Assuming that the contestants are 
Japa evenly matched, our guess is that the willows will go 
ng, or to the army that is most thoroughly indoctrinated with 
pecial the belief that it knows the answers. 

h they we must prepare ourselves psychologically to 
ad make quick adjustments to actualities. We must culti- 
| upon vate flexibility of mind. We must be ready to relinquish 
ies a our most cherished theory of what war ought to be and 
ve Re accept it as we find it—Mayor Generat E. F. Harp- 
to be ING IN Infantry Journal, 1937. 
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\PTER V-E DAY, ONE THOUGHT WAS UPPERMOST IN THE 
mind of every soldier in the 102d Division—what happens 
now? Do | go home? Will they send me to the CBI? Or 
will the division remain in Germany as part ol the occu 
pation force Back home parents, relatives, and wives 
were wondering the same thing and hoping that their loved 
ones would soon return, at least in time for Christmas. 

Foreseeing difhculties in selecting units and individuals 
to be transferred to the Pacific where many weary months 
fighting still loomed, the War Department, several 
months prio! to \ E day had devised a policy, allegedly 
based upon the desire ot the soldiers themselves, of deter 
mining an individual’s status with respect to continued 
military service his policy the point score plan soon 
became a subject of controversy among both troops and 
civilians at home and abroad, as well as major factor of 
consideration for commanders of all echelon. Aside from 
traternization, it was the most avidly disc ussed, bitterly re 
sented and far-reaching topic of the next six months. Re 
sentment on the part of military personnel stemmed trom 


the method of computing ASR scores and from the inevita 


ble border! 


ine cases just under critical point totals. Com 
manders worried because the plan threatened organization 
and unit inte rity Key men were lost hirst because they 
generally possessed the most points. Another source of 
anxiety was in the unit categorization. Many men wished 
to remain with their old outfits regardless of whether the 


division remained in Germany or was later redeployed to 
n active theater. In the absence of early information on 
this subject, morale declined because the individual was 


unable to plan or develop any sense of security. In the ten 
months following VE-day, very little official information 
was received. Future plans had to be based on hints and 
phrases gleaned from official publications, from Stars and 
Stripes, and on the experiences of other organizations 
being redeployed. 


Soon after V-E day the point score for enlisted men was 
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What's the critical point score today, soldier? 


put at eighty-five. That much was certain. But it did: 


mean a great deal to the 102d which was com) 
new in the ETO. Even so, by the end of May, we h 


Al 


estimated eight per cent turnover ot personne! in\ 


approximately sixty officers and a thousand enlisted n 


A few of these men returned to the United States 


went to Military Government, but the greatest nun 


went to high-priority units earmarked for immediat 


deployment to the Pacific ‘T h ater. Che majority orn 
transferring into the division came from reinforcement 
pots which were unloading in order to go out of busin 


he total strength of the division proper varied f1 
216 to 14,632, as compared with the T/O fi 
13,317. 


In June, after a great amount of speculation on the par 


of both officers and men, the division was officially dé 
a Category II unit with a later shipping date. W: 
had to ship our high point personnel to Category 
units in exchange for “low pointers.” While the 
amounted to only eleven per cent with no significant | 
strength, future trends became obvious when expel 
specialists, including cooks, drivers, mechanics, and ¢ 


were not replaced in kind, but rather by basics or by 


specialists of which there was a surplus. Some 315 oft 
and men were transferred to the 76th Infantry Divis 


then stationed in Hof. The 76th was a Category I\ 


soon to return to the United States. During the first 
July, while the division was en route from Got 
hofen, ninety more officers went to the 76th 
critical score had been set at eighty-five points. 
The tempo of personnel turnover gradual) 
throughout the summer while the division occupied \ 
bayern. During July and August 493 officers were s 
out while 394 were received, a net loss of 99; v 
enlisted men were also transferred, and only 5,0 
ments received. The division was seven hu 
under strength, but this was insignificant comp 
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, which by that time represented about fifty 
the command. These losses primarily were a 
ering the point score to seventy for shipment 
scharge score still remained at eighty-five. The 
: the personnel losses were shipped to Category 
e largest single transfer being one of 1,350 en 
aa 16th Armored Division, for whom we re 
placements. 
ry in Japan, which ended the necessity for 
units, further complicated things. As before, 
clearly defined policy was ever enunciated w ith 
the future status of the 102d Division. Accord- 
i| prey to nearly all redeployment planners in 
helons. Now occupying Franconia, the division 
ed several frantic n:onths under XV Corps—a 
7% Corps—with the ist Infantry Division, 'n 
|, having a priority for all low point men; and 
infantry Division, in Category IV, still to be filled 
) point personnel. Transfers were no longer 
d in hundreds but in thousands. Mimeograph ma- 
chines ran day and _ night cutting order after order, and 
transportation was strained to the limit in shipping men 
from one unit to another. Over 6,000 men were transferred 
in three weeks. Those with sixty points and over went to 
Category IV units, while those with less than fifty-five 
were lost to Category I organizations. In such large-scale 
hifts, mistakes were inevitable. The most baffling and 
strating of these was, perhaps, the transfer of 3,200 
men, including many key personne!, to the 79th Infantry 
Division where they remained for two weeks and were then 
ent back. The expl. ynation of this incident lies in the policy 
f insuring that high point men were first to leave the E TO. 
Units completely lost their integrity and became mere 
carriers” of point score personnel, a fact officially recog 
nized by the adoption of that term in current SOPs. Some 
men were transferred many times before finally reaching 
the port and shipboard. One 
veteran of the 76th Infantry 
ivision was transferred fif- 
n times in one month be- 
e he finally emerged from 
deployment pipeline. 
This mad scramble, how- 
had a greater effect on 
left behind. The mo- 
borderline individuals 
enerally low. The hard- 
imposed upon a divi- 
in only be hinted at. 
end of September, for 
nple, the 102d was occu- 
ipproximately 3,000 
miles of territory. Be- 
| of the ordinary requi- 
i military organization 
turther required that 
nnel, except a few 
ers, must have point 
etween fifty-six and 
Personnel plan- 
aidan was practi- 


higher « 
experie! 
three di 
Categor 
the 79th 
with 

counte 


Le 
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Sweatin’ out the days 'til they're back with “dem bums.” 


cally in Ips ssible. A few figures illustrate some of the pr b 


lems that developed at that time 


Experienced personnel remaining with the 
division ...... 22% 
O S64 


642 
O 13,262 8 866 


Ofhcer strength 


Enlisted strength C1 


The situation stabilized somewhat in October 


although 
reduction in critical 


\SR scores to seventy-five for ofhicers 


and seventy for enlisted men aflected about thirty per cent 


of the command. High point men generally were shipped 
to Category IV units in exchange for low point personnel. 
In November the point score for enlisted men was reduced 
to sixty and the 102d was formally declared a Category I-1 
unit, scheduled for oecupation duties until June 1946. This 
announcement who had 
elected to serve in spite ol high points, believing that the 
division would return to the United States early in 1946. 
Consequently, many decided to wait no longer and theit 


disillusioned many volunteers 


departures reduced the experienced cadre by twenty-five 
per cent. There then remained only sixteen per cent of 
the tormer combat organization, reinforced by experienced 
personnel of other organizations to about twenty-four per 
The other seventy-six 
per cent was nothing more than a “floating population,’ 
which turned over at approximately monthly intervals, a 
period too short to allow effective training even if occupa 
tion duties had permitted. 


cent ol the total divisional stre ngeth. 


The largest loss ol personnel in 
20th when 3,543 officers and 
men were transferred to the 90th Infantry Division in ex 
change for 452 low pointers. 
But the fell on when the 
critical score for officers dropped to seventy-three 
listed men to fifty-five. 


November occurred on the 


heaviest blow December | 
, and for 
It must be remembered that in 
\ugust the division was given a point score range of fifty 

six to fifty-nine, inclusive, 
and had then lost many low 
point 


men in exchange for 


others in this particular 
brac ket. Now 
ans” of three months’ exper 
Out of 


the divi 


these “veter 


ence 


( 


were also lost. 
) 579 enlisted men 
sion was seriously under- 
strength at the 4.800 
had more than the maximum 
Over 5,300 
cent ol the 


tim¢ 


ifty-four points. 
men, SIXty per 
command, were thus trans 
Christmas 
htty-four 
points went to Category I\ 
units, principally the 90th Di 


vision, and 630 who had less 


fer red out before 


hose with over 


than fifty-four points went to 
Category I units. It appe: ared 
for a time that the 

would cease to exist, 
“present-for-duty” strength 
less than 6.000 


division 
rae as the 
PPD be 


dropped 
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Occupational missions at this time included over 4,200 
square miles, since the division had previously accepted re 
sponsibility for part of Niederbayern from the 90th Divi- 
sion. It must be also borne in mind that forty-five per cent of 
The 
one saving factor was the fourteen per cent cadre which still 
remained. On New Year's Day 1946 only a little over two 
per cent of men who had served continuously with the 
102d since activation, remained with the division. 

The New je likewise brought a further reduction in 
point scores, to fifty for enlisted men, so that redeploy- 
ment baer Repl: 1cements, however, were unavailable 
and the total “present-for-duty” strength dropped to danger- 
ously low levels. At one time during the month only 
6,600 men were assigned to the division. 

These figures do not, however, reflect the complete pic- 
ture since many officers and men were away at school, on 
leaves, passes, and furloughs, in the hospital, and working 
at various other tasks. For several days the strength 
amounted to 350 out of a T/O strength of 864 officers. At 
the same time, only 4,400 enlisted men were present for 
duty. During this time the 406th Infantry had only one 
fe ld gre ide othcer, the regiment il commander. 
often commanded battalions. 


the men remaining had less than six months’ service. 


Lieutenants 
The enlisted men were on 
border guard posts for as long as a week at a time with no 
relief available. The situation remained static for several 
weeks, as redeployment policies were stiffened due to the 
growing realization back home of the need for an occupa- 
tion army. 

As late as January 21 there was still no official word on 
the future of the 102d Division. In the United States, 
radio commentators quoted “official” communiqués saying 
that it would be a part of the June close-out force. Such 
information could neither be confirmed nor denied through 
official sources. Unofficial sources and local gossip, in- 
cluding rumors among the Germans, indicated that March 
would be the critical date. Nearly everyone was surprised 
by an unexpected announcement on February 1 that the 
102d would be redeployed as a Category IV unit sometime 
during the following two weeks. Personnel readjustments 
were to be accomplished between February 4 and 8, based 
on a minimum ASR score of sixty-seven points Cor forty- 
eight months’ service as of April 30) for officers, and a 
minimum score of forty-eight points (or thirty-seven 
months’ service) for enlisted men. The 405th Infantry was 
to be left behind to take over the entire division area of 
some 4,300 square miles. It was to be redeployed at a later 
date—believed to be sometime in May. Another exception 
was the 102d Reconnaissance Troop which at first was 
earmarked for the Zone Constabulary. Later, however, it 
was allowed to return with the bulk of the division in mid- 
February. 

Of the 8.667 men assigned to the division on February 1 
only nine hundred fell within the assigned point scores. This 
meant that some 7,700 persons had to be shipped out in four 


days. Likewise about 11,900 fillers had to | 
the same period, as the strength of the divisio: 
405th Intantry) as a carrier unit was set at 31. 

























task was more difficult since only ninety “old offic 
remained, and all unit personnel sections \ ot 
changed during the adjustment. Forty to forty n point 
ers were shipped to the 405th Infantry; zero to \hirty.»;,, 
pointers were sent to the Ist Division; and fo: \y-cigh; , 
fifty-one pointers were all assigned within the © vision | 
February 10. Only two hitches occurred—one \\a5 \\\,,. 
the 381st Field Artillery Battalion received, lat t nich. 
some 1,200 men instead of its proper quota of 40( a 
other was an overshipment of 1,100 men to the 407th Jp 
fantry. Instructions from Hq, USFET, dated February ; 
specified that the 102d would move from Franconia on Fe 
ruary 16 with a tentative sailing date from Le Hayy, 
February 26. 

At no time during the redeployment phase was the ¢j 





sion stabilized for a single week. Once a fully organi, 
and completely integrated force, it was engulfed ag the 
beginning in a tidal wave of confusion and uncertain 
Planning was impossible. No one knew what the next dy 
would bring. Deterioration set in rapidly and with ; 
efficiency, discipline and morale waned. In one quick 
stroke the foundation of organization was practically 4 
stroyed. 

The initial impact of the plan was terrific. Key men wer 
peremptorily removed overnight. Complete staff sectio: 
were wiped out without replacing a man. The quartermaste: 
company lost practically all of its drivers at one time due: 
generally uniform point scores. Replacements came an 
left like hotel guests. 

Toward the end most replacements were infantrymen 
Hence the artillery was filled with doughboys. Later, art 
lery, cavalry, armored force, quartermaster corps, sign: 
corps, and medical department replacements poured in 
We were dealing in unpredictable numbers. There was n 
correlation of arm or service, grade, experience, training, 0 
anything else essential to the maintenance of organization 
The division was a reservoir of men and they flowed into 
almost as rapidly as they spilled over the dam and into th: 
redeployment canal. Paralysis set in and athletic team 
orientation classes, I&E classes, and training programs die 
a natural death through lack of players, instructors, trainec 
specialists, and leaders. That a unit continued to functior 
at all is a miracle. 

Some day redeployment should be carefully considerec 
It should have been a fully coordinated plan—comparabl: 
in scope and thought to that governing the induction «! 
civilians into the Army. To the best of my knowledge 
we did was to inject the clause “and for six months afte 
the termination of the emergency” into the ta 
process. Possibly this was to allow time to make up ou 
minds when the war ended. But, we did not “termin 
the emergency” and lost our Army. 
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» Lord said unto Gideon, by the three hundred men 
that | lapped will | save you, and deliver the Midianites 
nto thine hand: and let all the other people go every 


ito his place.—Judges VII, 7. 


man 
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[HE CAR CARRYING RALPH BING AND ME GLIDED OVER 
ne of the longest concrete spans in North Africa, swerved 
down between mud walls and then along the winding, un 
even streets of Beja. Following an MP escort we arrived 
at a converted French dwelling, housing division head- 
quarters. The general “hey had served in the same 
devia sion as I during World War I, and his greeting was 
both friendly and cordial. 

I'd have been glad to see you anyhow, Cookie,” he said, 
“but if you can help me in this business of psychoneurosis 
| hear you're working on, I'll be more than grateful.” 

He led us into a large room with maps pinned on the 
wall and offered us comfortable chairs. 

“You been having trouble with psychoneurotics?” | 
asked, looking him over with interest. Terry had always 
been on the dashing, harum-scarum side, but now he ap- 
peared grave and worried. 

“It isn’t so much trouble as it is something I’m not sure 
I understand. In the last war we learned a lot about ‘shell 
shock’ but you remember we didn’t take it seriously. When 
the men referred to anyone being that way they just meant 
he was sort of goofy or something. 

“Well, when all this talk of psychoneurosis started | 
didn't pay much attention to it. I just gave orders that 
anyone showing up at a first-aid station or hospital without 
a wound or serious illness was to be run right back into the 
front line again and it wouldn’t bother me a bit if an inch 
or so of cold steel was applied to their rear ends as a re- 
minder to stay there!” 

Ralph and I exchanged rueful glances. Here was the 
same attitude we had encountered in Jimmy-the-Hard and 
other division commanders during the training periods back 
home. Unaware of the pattern he was following, Terry 
continued. “I couldn’t believe there was anything to this 
ide of men getting sick from fear until a sergeant was 
br r to me the other day who said flatly that he cou'dn’t 
go back and see any more of his buddies getting killed.” 
ry shook his head. “That sergeant was as good a sol 
any in this division and I have personally pinned 
tw ‘orations on him before he cracked up. But he just 
sat here and cried. He said he didn’t care what we did 
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with him but he wasn’t going back!” 

ferry got up and walked nervously about the 
” referring to his assistant division commander, 
“and my G-1 think we should make an example of that 
sergeant before any more men get the same crazy idea.” 
erry halted and I could see he was appealing to me for 
advice. 


roon. 
a eddy 


“\\ hat does your division surgeon say about the case?” 
asked. 
erry shrugged. “He feels that the man should be sent 
to a hospital for observation and treatment.” 
“And you don’t want to take his advice?” 
“It’s not that, Cookie,” Terry sounded almost plaintive. 
“There's something more than just this case. I’m afraid if 
I let down once there will be a lot more. Yet, at the same 
time, my surgeon has just about convinced me that there is 
a great deal more to this business than I know about!” 
“How would it be if we talked to 
suggested. 
“Certainly. 
leave?” 


your surgeon? I 


Do you want me to be present or shall | 


We'd like 
Teddy and your G-1 in on it, too, if you don’t mind.” 

“Hell, no!” T erry relievedly called for all three officers. 
“If you give us a straight steer on this you can have any- 
thing in the division.” 

Of the three officers who joined us, Teddy was the only 
one Ralph and I had known previously. He was a little 
below medium height and, although quiet-spoken, a proven 
ball of fire in action. G-1 was a stocky lad whose accent and 
mode of speech easily identified him as coming from the 
Lone Star State of Texas. The freckled-face, red-headed 
surgeon was called “Van” and must have been popular 
with the nurses when an interne. 

“We were discussing the Bright case,” 
to them. 


“We want you to stay, of course. » have 


Terry explained 


Teddy shrugged, as though such a discussion were hardly 
worth while. “The only thing 
for that guy is a court-martial. What else could the man 
expect after refusing to go back and fight?” 

I looked at Van, but he maintained a tight-lipped silence. 
herefore, I asked him a direct question, “ 
have any functional disorders?” 

“A marked traumatic tremor,” he replied briefly. 

“Do vou classify his as an anxiety type, severe depressive, 
or what?” 

A little of the reticence disappeared from Van's attitude. 

“T haven't attempted to classify him. But I did ask Colonel 
Benson, who is a psychiatrist, to talk with Sergeant Bright 
and give me a diagnosis.” 


The G-1 was less moderate. 


Does the sergeant 
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[he G-] opened his mouth to speak but I held up a 
detaining hand. “Doesn't the sergeant display any anxiety 
ver what may happen to him by refusing to return to the 
fronts 


‘That's the strange part of it,” there was a gleam of pro- 


“apparently, he had de- 
cided that nothing we can do to him would be worse than 
going back so he a pears quite relieved.” 


“What did Col 


man, Sayr 


fessional interest in Van's eves, 


ynel Benson, the psychiatrist who saw the 


He said that he had not had suthcient time ot observation 

to complete a diagnosis but that, in his opinion, the sergeant 
definitely psv' honeurotic and if he were returned to 

the front he would suffer a complete breakdown.” 

Wouldn't that be too bad?” € 
tain himself any longer 
with G-1 but Terry watched me inquiringly, so | ignored 
the interruption 

“If the se rgeant isa psychoneurotic now, then he was one 
before he ever went into battle, wasn’t he?” 


“Presumably,” replied Van. 


G-1 drawled, unable to con 
Dedk ly smiled his quiet agreement 


“But he ught just the same?” | persisted. 

“He has twice been decorated for bravery!’ 

| caught an urgent signal from Ralph. Evidently he had 
some hot idea he was juggling about in his mind so I 
nodded for him to get rid of it. 

“Colonel,” he began, “in the Air Forces they have a 
system whereby a man flies a given number of missions 
and then is sent home for a rest. Is that right?” 

Van replied. 
ground, there isn’t any limit to the number 
of times a man must return to the front, is there?” 

“None that I know of!” 

, | he only finish he sees 1S for the war [to end or else to 

either killed or seriously wounded?” 


“Veo” 


You've seen plenty of wounded, many of them so 
badly they know they can never be returned to the front. 
What had been their attitude?” 

Van regarded Ralph thoughtfully. “I see what you are 
getting at. When not suffering pain, those men are greatly 
relieved. Their morale is high!” 


“I believe that is correct,” 
“But on th 


“Isn't that about the way Sergeant Bright feels now?” 
Ralph grinned triumphantly. 

Van smiled slightly in response. “I wouldn't be sur 
prised if it were 

“Well, I bet a court-martial will soon make him feel dif 
ferently | blurted 

“Sure,” Ralph turned on some sarcasm, “put him in jail 
vhere he'd be safe for the duration. Would that do you 
ny good?” 

“He could serve his time in the front lines with a sus 
pended sentence,” G-1 retorted. Teddy nodded and Terry 
looked uncertain. 

“Terry,” I said, “don’t you suppose that everyone in the 
sergeant s outht knows by now that he had cracked up?” 

“In his, and a lot of other outfits, too,” he agreed, a little 
sadly. 

“Then you know that none of them would ever trust 


their lives to him or want him around. And he wouldn't 
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be any good it he was. So, what would you gain 
him back?” 

lapping out a cigarette and leaning forwa 
spoke for the first time. “On the other hand, \ 
we lose? How would the rest of the division reac: 
a malingerer like that sergeant evade hazardous 
still escape punishment?” 

I heaved an inward sigh. Teddy, € personit 
courage, would never understand any pr ee 
ing the lack of that attribute in another. The tr 
they weren't all like Teddy. 

“Let me put it this way,” I attempted to exp 
either believe in psychiatry or you don’t. When a 
trist tells you a soldier is suffering from a sever 
he means the man is sick. If another doctor told \ 
was suffering from a disease you were familiar 
would not question his decision to send that man 
pital. But, if a psychiatrist tells you a man is sick 
do not believe there is any such sickness as the Psy 
describes, you think the patient is malingering 
doctor is either crazy or some sort of a road blo ck 
war effort!” 

When I paused for breath, 
what?” 

“Well,” I pursued my theme, “those psychiatrist 
complete course in medicine the same as any other 
and, in addition, spent several years studying unde: 
recog gnized psychiatrists before being accepted as one 
solves 5, ; 

“Not now, they're not,” G1 contradicted. “They're 
sending some of our regular doctors to school for 
months and then calling them psychiatrists!” 

“What of it?” I asked ss 
done with line officers. 


Teddy asked bland] 


“The same thing 
\ doughboy, an artilleryman « 
anyone else attends some specialist's school for a quicl 
emerge macy course in some subject and comes Out an € xpert 
Where's the difference?” 

That —— G-1 for the moment because he knew 
well as I did that many a line officer had successfully per 


formed some specialist job, with very little Previous train 


ing. Terry knew it too, because he asked, “Then you | 
lieve that any doctor, after a few months’ special cou 
could distinguish between a malingerer and one of these 
fellows you call a psychoneurotic?” 
“I think, as far as that goes, they could do it as w« 
re gular psychiatrist.” 

“Yeah!” said G-1, “but do the psychiatrists know 
they're talking about? Particularly in a case like Se 
Bright?” 

“Colonel,” I said, shaking my head, “I don’t think any 
of them claim to know all there is about the subject 
cause it is pretty big and comparatively new. But \ 
be sure of one thing, the psychiatrists are bound | 
Hippocratic oath, the same as any other doctor. It i is 
duty to save the lives and sanity ‘of human beings 
they recommend may seem bad for military discipli: 
some cases, but take my word for their recommend 
being sincere. They believe in psychiatry, whether \ 
or not!” 

The solemnity of my dissertation was somewhat 1 
by Teddy who, with a wink at G-1, leaned over conh 
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g to nudge Ralph, and with a nod of the head in my 
' said, sotto voce, “Pompous bastard, isn’t he?” 
| retorted amidst the ensuing laughter, “all I’m 
say is that you ‘ll get into less trouble listening to 
iatrists than you - disregarding their advice!’ 
mer led gravely. I think you've got something, 


he said. “Anyhow, I'm going to take your advice.’ 


and | got up, ple: ised at the thought of hi ving 
ome help. But our complacency was jarred when 
n bidding us a smiling goodbye, re marked, ‘ 
ieve it!” 
garded that crack and reached over to shake hands 
‘olonel Benson you were talking 


‘T still 


“Who is this € 


eckles lit up appreci: atively. 
the boys call him. 


‘“Freddy-the-Phantom’ 

If he’s not down in the front 

ying to find out what makes GI Joe ne rvous, he’s 

\ y back at GHQ giving bri ¥ hats the jitters.” 

_ 1 would like to see,’ 
l erry. 


I admitted and turned to 

I don’t know whether we've been a help 

but we mean well.” 

Don’t worry about that,” 
and me. ‘ 


ndrance, 
he extended a hand to both 
‘We all do the best we can. I hope you find 
~ answers you're looking for.’ . 
Ve thanked Terry ond proceeded to our car. The driver 
cae to another GI who fell back as we came up. 
1g with a very smart salute, he cast a wistful glance at 
empty front seat. 
We ; you going our way?” I asked. 
It took him a minute to catch his breath. “Yes, sir! That 
f you're going to Algiers. I’ve got a five-day pass Of 
Irse, there’ I] be a mack going that way. 
Get in,” I invited and the lad was happily seated almost 
n as the words were out of my mouth. 
i threw me a grateful look. There was nothing 
h liked better than the chz ince to talk to a good, clean 
in uniform, and this boy really sparkled. “What's your 
ame, soldier?” Ralph asked. 
Gesens sir. Corporal Robert Green,” 
' nization. 
. [hat's a fine outfit,” Ralph said, sincerely, 
u happen to get a five-day pass? 
( rporal Robert Green blushed. It started at his collar 
spread like a rising tide over neck and face. He looked 
lown at his feet. “I was lucky,” he stated. 
How, lucky?” Ralph persisted. 


mer 


and he told us his 


“how did 


“You win it in a crap 

\w, no, sir,” Corporal Green looked back over his 

- ler reproachfully, “Division needed a prisoner for in 
ition and offered a pass to anyone who brought one in. 
k out a patrol the other night and ran into a couple of 

uts. That’s how I was lucky.” He drew out 
one pocket. “I’ve got a brother somewhere 
rs, and I’m hopin’ to find him.” 

made mental note that the brother should be found. 
re you scared the night you ran into the German?” 

le showed me a double row of even white teeth. “Yes, 
was scared all right! Anybody tells you he isn’t scared 
nt is just a plain liar. 
\dded agreement. 
ut, don’t they?” 
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1 letter 
around 


“Some of them get so scared they 


I'he corporal shifted uncomfortably in his seat. “Well, 
the fellows talk about that a lot, but it’s mostly hot ait 
Not many of them could run out on the gang, even if they 
wanted to. Their pride wouldn't let them.’ 

some of them do, though,” I said 
even get up to the front line.” 

“Oh, them!” 

nfully. 


\ lot of them never 


lhe corporal dismissed such personnel dis 
“They anywhere. Always bitchin’ 

ut € verything. They de yn’t be long to anything! 
just out for themselves. r 

Ralph and I exchanged startled looks 
of babes . . 

“Lookie,” Ralph took up the conversation, 
other fellows crack up, too.” 


never get 


They're 
Out of the mouths 


“some of the 
He did not mention Sergeant 
Bright, but we were both thinking of him. 

“Yeah, that’s right,” 
“Some of them do. 


Corporal Green acknowledged 


But you can see it comin’ on, and some 
times the other guys can he Ip out.’ 
“How do you mean, 


“Why, 


plained. ‘ 


asked. 
the corpor al ex 
‘They go running all over the place lookin’ for 
something to shoot at. 
got the battle jitters. 


you can see it coming on? | 


first they get trigger happy,” 


Then, the next thing you know they 
They jump if you light a match and 
go diving for cover if someone bounces a tin hat off 


Any kind of 


let out a mental scream to themselves. 


a rock. 
a sudden noise and you can just about see them 
When they get that 
way, you might just as well cross them off the roster because 
they aren’t going to be any more use to the outfit.” 

“How can the other fellows help out in a case like that?” 
| inquired. 

The corpor al looked down at his hands a little sheepishly 
‘Aw, you can kind of cover up for a guy like that before 
he’s completely gone. He can be sent back to get ammo OI 
You know and he knows he’s gonna stay out 


a while, 


something. 
of sight for but you don’t let on, see? Then, he 
can pretend to himself he’s got a reason for being back 
there and he still has his pride. Maybe 
But if he ever admits openly 


After that, 


and he won't ever go back!” 


he even gets his 
nerve back for the next time. 
he’s through! he’s not 


that he’s runnin away, 


shamed any more, 
amazement 
“How old are your | asked. 

“Aw,” the blush again seeped up from his collar, 
almost twenty!’ 

After that we talked things. When the car 
finally arrived in Algiers and the corporal wanted to thank 
us for the ride, we 


| regarded that young corpor al with some 
and consider: rb le respe ct. 


“Tm 
other 


assured him that he had mor 


I gave him 


than 
to one of 
e this over to G-] 
That done 
Ralph and I sought out the ofhce of the Theater Sur; veon 
For tunately, we 


a — note 
my friends at head quarters and said, “Ta 


earned his passage. 
and they will help you find your eiest 


Frede ly, as 


Van had called him, present at the headquarters inst ad of 


d wn somewhe re 


found Colonel Benson, or 


around in the front lines, as 


med to be his usual custom 


wandering 


“Tell me,” I said, when we had presented credentials 


and explained our mission, “how much do the pe ople over 
here actually know about psychiatry?” 

“If you mean me, I’m not bragging,” he answered, cheer 
fully, “and if you mean all the others, they don’t even know 


that much. We left the States before a psychiatrist was in 
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cluded in the Tables of Organization. Consequently, the 
commanders and most of their unit surgeons think we are 
here to condone cowardice and to get malingerers out of 
jail.” 

[hat certainly was laying it on the line, and our respect 
for Freddy-the-Phantom increased materially. However, 
Ralph and I were there to be convinced, so I asked, “Well, 
are they correct?” 

Freddy was unperturbed by my cynicism. “You might 
think so,” he answered, “if you didn’t know the difference 
between persons W ho are sick aud those who just want to 
be sick!” 

“Since we don't,” Ralph grinned, engagingly, “how do 
we go about finding out?” 

Freddy picked up an imposing looking paper from a 
near-by desk and held it out for our scrutiny. “You start in 
by looking at figures like these.” With a pencil he indicated 
some totals. “During the first real engagement in this 
Theater, a so-called National Guard division was teamed 
up with what was known as a Regular Army division. 
Actually, there was little, if any, difference in the type of 
personnel since both were filled with the products of 
Selective Service. However, the men in the Guard division 
were considerably awed by the history and prestige of the 
regular division and, following that particular engagement, 
hospital records indicate a ratio of psychiatric cases of about 
three for the Guard division as compared to one for the 
Regulars, and they all came from the same original source!” 

Ralph and I went into a visual huddle. What Freddy had 
told us was entirely logical according to our lights, yet, at 
the same time, we detected in his method of presentation 
something equivalent to a sleight-of-hand artist about to 
pull a rabbit, or even a Ford automobile, out of a hat. So, 
in mutual acquiescence we reserved judgment until after 
his act was completed. 

“In the next fight,” Freddy continued, seeing that we 
had no comment to offer, “that same Guard division was 
brigaded with another division from an adjacent State back 
home, with which there had always been a traditional 
rivalry as far back as World War I. And, strange to relate, 
when the smoke cleared away after that engagement, 
neither of those divisions had suffered enough psychiatric 
casualties to fill the cots of a single evacuation hospital!” 

Freddy paused to see if Ralph or I would rise to that lure. 
Rather than disappoint such an enthusiast, I asked, “How 
about the Regular division?” 

“Look!” He jabbed an emphatic finger at one set of fig- 
ures. “In that engagement, the Regular division was operat- 
ing independently and it had more psychiatric cases than 
the other two divisions put together.” 

Ralph and I digested that for a while before I asked, “Do 
those figures refer only to the number of actual psycho- 
neurotics, or do they also include the dead-beats and gold- 
bricks?” 

“Those figures reflect the true psychiatric cases,” Freddy 
replied, but hastened to add, “Although, along with every 
one hundred psvchoneurotics who start back through the 
evacuation pipeline there will be about fiftv of the other 
kind who are eventually screened out and eliminated.” 

“Aha!” said Ralph. “I think T get what you are talking 
about. Those men all look alike to the commanders, so the 
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natural inference is that there is no difference bx 


psychoneurotic and the gold-brick. Is that about - 

“Right on the nose!” Freddy applauded. “B mes 
even turther than that. For instance, the fact ¢! man 
might wet himself or defecate as the result of fea lene 
been the basis for many a coarse joke. Consequ: a 
poor devil who becomes afflicted that way is made up of 
and looked down upon as a coward. Those are most 
commonly known reactions to stress. When it S to 
hysterical conversion, severe anxiety and depressiy« «tates 


the average person understands very little and, for |ack of 
anything better, attributes them also to cowardic: 

“But the fact remains that they all are the results of 
fear!” I stated. 

“True,” Freddy admitted, freely, “but those results are 
very concrete and real. If a soldier contracts a severe case 
of dysentery from drinking impure water, his commander 
feels sorry for him and is glad to see the man sent to a hos 
pital. But if the soldier becomes afflicted with an equivalent 
ailment from stress and strain, that same commander be- 
comes incensed and wants the soldier court-martialed.” 

“Then the only remedy is to eliminate fear!” I remarked, 
dryly. 

Freddy shook his head and pointed to some of the rib- 
bons on my chest. “If you got those where I think you did, 
you know very well there is no way to eliminate fear. | 
can be controlled but only by pride and determination! |r 
certainly is not helped by ridicule or punishment!” 

“How about fear of punishment?” I asked. “Can't that 
be employed successfully to combat other fears?” 

“Such has certainly been the Army idea,” Freddy ad 
mitted. “But by my way of figuring, it has not been very 
successful. I don’t believe a man who reacts abnormally to 
one fear is going to be a better soldier if he has to choose 
the lesser of two very great fears.” 

“On the other hand,” I argued, “there is the thought that 
a man can only react to one fear at a time and that would be 
the greater one.” 

Freddy could not agree. “You are talking like all the 
others. You are confusing the dead-beats with the psycho 
neurotics. If a malingerer knew he would surely be shot 
for deserting his duty he might prefer to stay and take his 
chances with the enemy. But a psychoneurotic’s disorders 
have already occurred. They cannot be cured by a greater 
fear; they would only be aggravated!” 

I turned to Ralph but he only shrugged resignedly, “All 
I can think of is to ask the Doc just how we go about re 
storing or instilling pride and determination in these boz0s 
who never had enough to begin with.” 

Freddy passed a tired hand across his brow and replied, 
a little sadly, “God knows, perhaps, but that knowledge 
has not been vouchsafed me!” 

Ralph was still grumbling over that last remark of 
Freddy's as we descended from our car and walked across 
the open terrace fronting the hotel in which we were bil 
leted. The sun shown warmly and all the little metal 
tables on the terrace were well patronized by British, French 
and American officers. Suddenly, for no reason that I « uld 
see, Ralph halted and came to a distinct point. 

“What's wrong?” I asked, a trifle sharply. “Cant you 
wait until we get upstairs for a drink?” 
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he said, gripping my arm. “We've just about 
everybody we know in the Army and our last 
s the buck to God. Well, why don’t we ask him 
answer is?” 
ing the direction indicated by Ralph’s extended 
wv a lone officer seated at one of the little tables. 
tall, slender man with merry blue eyes, offset by a 
letermined chin. Over his left breast was the rib- 
ie Purple Heart while the collar of his blouse dis- 


he cross. An Army chaplain! 


I said, stepping over and placing my hand on 
of the chair nearest to him, 


“would we be in- 


‘blue eyes ran over me quickly and then Ralph. 
t all.” he waved for us to be seated. “A little wine?” 
»ested. “In this country it is good for the stomach.” 
sat down and called a waiter to take our order. 
ire,” I started out, “we have a problem I think you 
could he lp us with.” 

He waited inquiringly. “An appreciable number of our 
peo “ have run away from the Army, or the gangplank and 
the front lines. T hey don’t want to be soldiers, they want 

avoid risks and they're afraid to fight. Some get sick and 

re called psychoneurotics but, sick or well, the results are 

same. Our doctors and commanders do not see eye to 
eye on the subject. The last doctor we talked with sug- 
gest ted that only God knew the answer, which may be so, 
but we thought that you might tell us if God ever referred 
to such matters.” 

\ slow smile warmed the friendliness of the Padre’s face. 
His eyes went skyward for a moment and then back to 
mine. “That, indeed, is a coincidence,” he took a sip of 
wine. 


! 


“A coincidence?” Ralph and I edged forward eagerly. 

The Padre nodded. “I’ve been thinking about that sub- 
ject for some time, trying to arrange its meaning in my 
mind. Have you ever heard of Gideon’s Three Hundred 
Men?” 

Ralph and I exchanged sheepish glances, but the Padre 
smiled forgivingly, before resuming. 

“Well, the Midianites were causing Gideon and his 
people a great deal of trouble and grief, so Gideon's people 
were all assembled. It looked very much as though there 
would be a great battle,” the Padre sipped his wine with 
relish. “Now, the Lord was on Gideon’s side so he told 


Gideon to proclaim in the ears of the people, “Whosoever is 


fearful and afraid, let him return and depart early from 
Mt. Gilead.’ So two and twenty thousand of them went 
home, leaving only ten thousand!” 

“Jeepers,” said Ralph, “were two-thirds of them too scared 
to fight?” 

“Not only that,” said the Padre, impressively, “but the 
Lord said to Gideon, ‘The people are yet too many, bring 
them down unto the water, and I will try them.’” 

You mean he was going to find out if they'd get gang- 

fever?” Ralph demanded, incredulously. 


Padre held up an admonishing hand. “There were 
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no ships,” he said, gently. “But when Gideon brought the 
people to the water the Lord said, Divide your forces. All 
that lappeth with his tongue, put him to one side and all of 
them wno bend down on their knees to drink water will be 
put on the other side. And only three hundred men lapped 
the water, and the Lord told Gideon that that would be the 
number he would take to defeat the Midianites.” 

Ralph looked at me in his disappointment and then down 
at his wine. Evidently he thought the story too farfetched 
or else inapplicable to our own problem. So, as a matter of 
tact, did I. 

“Gideon, of course, defeated the Midianites,” Ralph of 
fered in politeness. 

The Padre undoubtedly sensed our dissatisfaction with 
his simile, but if so, he remained unperturbed. “Yes,” he 
announced. “Ihe Midianites were defeated and two of 
their Princes were captured. It was God's will!” 

Ralph and | thanked him for his time, paid for our wine 
and excused ourselves. 

“Huh!” said Ralph, as we walked from the table. “Three 
hundred men out of thirty thousand. That may have been 
all right in those times, but it wouldn’t work out now.” 

“No,” I agreed, “that would only be one man out of every 
hundred. ‘The other guys would have too many of their 
own people against us. That is,” I added, with no meaning 
of impiety, “unless we had God's help also.” 

“Wait a minute,” Ralph halted, suddenly, 
ste irted out he had all of his people, didn’t he?’ 

“That's right.” 

“Well, we didn’t start out with all our people, only the 
ones who were drafted. And even then, nearly twenty-five 
per cent of them were rejected for psychoneurosis alone, 
remember?” 

“Yeah!” 

“Then about another ten or fifteen per cent were elimi 
nated during the training period, weren’t they?” 

“As far as | remember, those were the figures.” 

“And after that still more jumped the gangplank,” Ralph 
massaged his forehead with the back of one hand. “Now 
we find out that approximately twenty to thirty per cent of 
all casualties are psychiatric cases. If you add all those 
together, the Padre’s story doesn’t sound so damn far off 
the beam, after all!” 

“No,” | admitted, thoughtfully, “and I can see now that 
there was a darn good moral behind it, too. Maybe we bet- 
ter go back and tell him. . .” 

Be fore I could finish, an excited young staff officer came 
hurrying across the terrace. 
he cried. 

“What news?” we asked. 

“The Afrika Korps has surrendered! 
over! We've won!” 

Amid the joyful babbling which broke loose following 
that announcement, Ralph and I regarded each other with 
a trifle of awe in our eves. We turned simultaneously to 
the table where we had left the Padre. 

But his chair was empty. The Padre had gone. 


“when Gideon 


“Have you “heond the news?” 


The campaign is 
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The Luftwaffe 


* 


By Herbert Rosinski 


Or THE THREE BRANCHES OF THE WEHRMACHT, THE Luft 
waffe experienced perhaps the most dramatic swing from over- 
flowing success to complete ignominy and disaster. In the first 
intoxicating days of German victory it was the spearhead of the 
Blitzkrieg, the darling of the German people. When later it 
failed despite all efforts to stop the Allied air offensive, it reaped 
the bitter reaction against Goebbels’ previous overadvertisement 
ind became the object of universal scorn until, as one of its high- 
ranking officers put it, “We were like telegraph poles. Not even 
the little dogs respected us any longer.” 

Nobody outside the Luftwaffe’s own ranks could have told 
the story of that dramatic rise and decline with such compe- 
tence, as this author, the RAF’s and USAAF’s outstanding ex- 
pert. The comprehensive, not too technical and admirably 
balanced account which he has given us, while in no sense 
official or final, is one of the best books that has come out of the 
war and a model of its kind. 

In contrast to those who have provided earlier sensational 
write-ups of the Luftwaffe, Wing Commander Lee deliberately 
refrains from delving any deeper into the many devices by 
which the leaders of the German Wehrmacht succeeded in 
keeping military aviation alive in the face of its prohibition 
under the Treaty of Versailles. Noting briefly the role played 
in doing this by civilian institutions like the great sporting 
flying club, the Luftsportverband, the civilian airlines, the Luft- 
hansa and their training schools, as well as by German aircraft 
production and military training outside of Germany, he hur- 
ries on to the actual resurrection of the Luftwaffe from 1933 
onward and to the three men who among themselves formed 
it and shaped its destiny: Udet, Milch and Goering. 

Udet, whom he characteristically discusses first of the three 
and whose personality and ideas on air strategy he considers to 

*The German Air Force. By Wing Commander Asher Lee. Foreword 
by General Carl Spaatz. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 310 Pages; 
Illustrated ; $3.50. 
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have been all-important during the decisive years of the incu 
bation of the Luftwaffe, based his entire policy on the belief 
that the modern bomber, in order to penetrate the enemy; 
defenses, must be light and unhampered by too much defen 
sive armament. It must rely upon speed, evasion and, if pos 
sible, fighter escort, rather than its own fire power. In coi 
quence, Udet concentrated the Luftwaffe’s bomber prog: 
one-sidedly on the construction of a series of medium twir 
engined bombers, without armor and with inadequate fir 
power, one of which, the Dornier 17, had to be abandoned 
after the Polish campaign, while the weaknesses of the othe: 
were brought out by the Battle of Britain. And at the sam 
time, he checked the development of the four-engined heavy 
bomber, which he considered too large a target for fighters 
and did this despite the fact that between 1937 and 1940 ther 
were in Germany four such aircraft sufficiently developed t 
have been put into serious production. 

Udet’s one-sided reliance upon the twin-engined pombe 
proved perhaps the greatest structural weakness of the Luftwaff: 
but his single-engined fighter policy was, according to the 
thor, a great success. This is a startling claim and will doubtless 
come as a surprise after the picture of German fighter inferiorit 
which we have all tended to infer from the Luftwaffe's deteat 
first in the Battle of Britain and then in its vain efforts to ster 
the tide of the Allied counteroffensive against the Reich its 
Yet Wing Commander Lee goes on to insist even further t! 
if we take the over-all picture from 1936 to the end of the wat 


and consider the factors of performance at various heights 
climb, maneuverability, speed, reliability in dive, fire powet 
sturdiness, etc., the Luftwaffe may perhaps claim that its sing’¢ 


engined fighter aircraft were either equal to or slightly aheac 
of those of its opponents until the very end of the war. U let's 
policy in twin-engined fighters was somewhat less su: sful. 
‘The Messerschmitt 110 failed to achieve success in its origina! 
role as a long-range day escort fighter, but found useful 1 
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nt as a night fighter, an interceptor day fighter, day 


a. d reconnaissance plane. 

\ s Udet gave the Lufiwafje its technical equipment 
and y its strategic direction and possibilities, Niuich, an 
undi wished flier in the First World War, but a ruthless, 
ener? rganizer, gave it its organizational shape. His influ- 
enc reliected in the important role of the National Social- 
soe | . Corps in the Luftwajfe, its political indoctrination, 
its I eriod of pure military training and strict military dis 
coli nd in its exceptional conditions of food, pay, etc. 

3 this Milch had the fullest support of the third and 
master of the trio, Goering himself. Despite his many ludicrous 
sides Goering was no buftoon and in his réle as Commander in 
Chief of the Luftwaffe was not merely a figurehead, with his 


confined to social ceremonies and issuing medals. 
Despite his vast political interests and even vaster ambitions, 
the Luftwaffe was his ruling passion. When the war broke out 
he neglected all his many other offices in order to devote him- 
self wholeheartedly to its direction. His naive possessive inter- 
est in “his” air force led him to utilize his tremendous power 
to secure for it almost — independence as well as the 
lion's share” in everything, from raw materials to decorations 
ind the more t tangible spoils of victory. 

But this had, on the other hand, the disadvantage of making 
effective coéperation with the other two services unnecessarily 
dificult. Goering would never allow the Army or Navy to have 
any air forces permanently attached to them, not even re- 
connaissance units. Moreover, his policy of covering up the 
defects of the Luftwaffe by ferreting out and pointing to those 
of the Army and of the Waffen-SS proved in the end a boom- 
erang, arousing such bitter anger in both these services that 
from 1944 onward they lost no opportunity to blame their un- 
ending series of defeats to the failure of air support. Even 
within his own service Goering proved in the long run none too 
successful. He lacked the important ability to choose his best 
men for key positions. Nor was he able to take the best advice 
his experts offered. He neglected to give sufficient priority to 
the development of radio and radar equipment up to 1941. 
He allowed Udet and Milch to produce an endless series of 
plans for German aircraft production, none of which were 
really effective. And like Hitler himself, he closed his eyes to 
the reports of rising American and Russian air power and 
clung to alternate reports more in tune with wishful thinking. 

Organizationally, the Luftwaffe was controlled by the Air 
Staff with Goering at the top, and Milch as his deputy. The 
post of Chief of Staff was held by a former army officer, Colo- 
nel-General Jeschonnek, whose complete subjection to Adolf 
Hitler and to the idea of making the Luftwaffe merely an ad- 
junct to the ground forces was bitterly resented by most of the 
Luftwaffe leaders. Udet was chief of aircraft design and sup- 
ply. In addition Goering had, for the operational direction of 
the Luftwaffe, a special staff, the Fiihrungstab. 

Under the Air Staff the Ministry of Air exercised its control 
over Luftwaffe units in the field through a series of inspec- 
torates for army codperation reconnaissance, fighter aircraft, 
signals, motor transport, coastal type aircraft, aircraft safety 
and equipment, training parachute and airborne forces, anti 
aircraft units, and the air-sea rescue service in which the 
Luftwaffe led the Allies in the beginning of the war. There 
was also a combined inspectorate for bomber, dive-bomber and 


torpedo-bomber aircraft, but significantly no separate inspec- 
torate for the latter type of operations in which the Luftwaffe 
was behind not only the Japanese, but even the Italians, and 
nevi caught up. After the establishment of the Luftwaffe 
feld Jivisions in order to fill the gaps torn in the German Army 


tanks by Stalingrad, a special inspectorate was set up to look 
after them. About the same time the increasing need for 
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round attack support in the East led to the establishment of a 
special inspectorate for that branch. 

Under the Air Ministry the Luftwaffe was organized terri 
torially into air fleets, four before the outbreak of the war, 
with a fifth added in the Norwegian Campaign and in 1943 
for the requirements of the Central Russian Front. In con 
trast to the RAF commands and the USAAF, these air fleet 
were organized, not as “functional” units 


(bombers, fighters, 
tactical, strategic forces), 


but as 1 BEEK all-purpose organiza 
tions, comprised of five hundred to a thousand operational 
aircraft including, bomber, fighter, reconnaissance and special 
units. [hese air “fleets were composed of two or three air divi 
sions, equally organized upon a mixed, all-purpose basis, which 
in 1940 for propaganda purposes were solemnly rebaptized as 
air corps without any corresponding gain in strength. ‘The 
German air staff, however, was not very much in favor of these 
comparatively large units and from 1941 was constantly ex 
perimenting with smaller tactical commands of one to two 
hundred aircraft, such as Rommel’s Fliegerkorps Afrika. From 
1942-43 onward, the change of German air strategy to a de 
fensive rdle forced the Luftwaffe to reorganize a huge fighter 
command of two thousand and finally some three thousand 
aircraft for the defense of Germany and the Low Countries. 
A special characteristic of the Luftwaffe was its control of 
some ninety per cent of all German antiaircraft units, com 
prising between three-quarters of a million and a million men, 
or roughly one-half of the total personnel of the Luftwaffe. 
Originally, this huge organization had been designed almost 
entirely for the defense of the Reich itself, with a special flak 
and searchlight zone in the West to protect the Ruhr and local 
concentrations around important ports, towns, railway centers 
and factories in the rest of the Reich. Under the pressure of 
war this peacetime organization was expanded. Mobile aircraft 
staffs were set up in connection with all army group and army 
headquarters, and thirty to forty Luftwaffe flak guns were al 
lotted per division when they were available. Simultaneously, 
for the purposes of home defense flak guns were grouped it 
bigger and bigger clusters, from four guns at the beginning of 
the war to six, eight, ten, and even twelve guns per battery 
at the end. The result of thus reorganizing these batteries was 
most noticeable. As high as ten to fifteen per cent of Allied air 
craft operating over Germany was being damaged by them. 
Like all other branches of the Wehrmacht, the Luftwaffe was 
at the outbreak of the war much weaker and much less pre 
pared than Allied intelligence realized. Commander Lee’s 
figures, while far below the customary estimates, have since 
been revealed as still much too high. Instead of some four 
thousand planes as he says, the Luftwaffe actually had little 
more than half that many. The fifteen hundred planes thrown 
into the Polish campaign constituted not forty per cent but 
nearly seventy-five per cent of its front-line stre ee Happily 
for the Luftwaffe the conditions under which it was able to 
operate in Poland were almost ideal. The nara was perfect, 
and the distances so short that neither bombers nor dive bomb- 
ers had to move their bases forward throughout the campaign. 
‘The small Polish air force, going down bravely, was in no 
position to offer serious opposition; hence the Polish cam 
paign could be conducted by the Luftwaffe with the studied 
regularity of a staff exercise. Yet the very ease of this first 
full-scale triumph was to prove the Luftwaffe’s undoing. For 
the decisive contribution that it made to the success of the 
ground operations for the first time opened the German ground 
commanders’ eyes to its full possibilities in such support. The 
result was that henceforth their claims upon its support ab- 
sorbed the entire effort of the Luftwaffe and served to direct its 
activities still farther into the lines imposed upon it by Goering, 
Udet and Jeschonnek and away from the tendencies toward 
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an independent strategic bombing force which were by no 
means avsent in its ranks. 

Lhe absence ot any serious opposition was as characteristic 
of the next campaign in Norway. Once the Luftwaffe by a 
brilliant teat otf planned improvisation had firmly established 
itself in the airheids at Stavanger, Christiansand and Oslo, and 
a tew days later in Trondheim, it was able to operate even 
more {reeiy than in Poland. Its main enemy was the extremely 
diiticult tiying weather, which caused far higher losses trom 
crashes on aithelds than from actual air combat, severely ham- 
pering the serviceability of the Luftwaffe and slowing the scale 
of its attacks. Airfields were snowbound, and engines were 
difheult to start after being left out in the open all night. 
Medals however were plentiful and the experience was to 
stand the Luftwaffe in good stead when it faced the first shock 
of the Russian winter. 

For the third time in succession conditions were favorable 
to the Luftwaffe in its third test in the West in May and June 
1940. On the relatively short battle line of 250 miles, no less 
than five air corps were concentrated, trained at cheap cost in 
Poland and Norway, and re-equipped with considerable num- 
bers of the modern Junkers 88 twin-engined bombers. Again 
the weather was almost perfect, supply lines short, serviceability 
so high that fighters Hew up to five and bombers two sorties 
per day, thus creating among the Allies the impression of a far 
more overwhelming numericaF superiority than actually existed. 
Above all, liaison with the ground forces was as elastic and 
perfect as never before or after. French resistance was weak; 
and the RAF was confined to a rapidly dwindling advance 
force. Thus Luftwaffe units played again a vital role in the 
success of such decisive operations as the breakthrough at 
Sedan where, in addition to tactical support, they constituted 
an effective strategic flank guard against French counterblows 
from the south. Over and above this, they were able to fur- 
nish also a considerable amount of strategic bombing upon 
the Channel ports, Paris, Marseille, and Lyons, and the rail- 
ways and roads leading from Paris to the south. 

The French campaign of 1940 thus revealed most signally 
the remarkable elasticity in the employment of its forces which 
throughout the war proved the greatest strength of the Luft- 
waffe. From troop targets its planes were switched to airdromes, 
then to industrial targets and again back to military ground 
targets. But in the midst of these successes its defeat by the 
RAF in the battle over Dunkirk was appreciated only by a few. 

The full significance of this defeat was soon to be revealed, 
however, in the Battle of Britain. What the strategic plan of 
the Luftwaffe in that famous struggle was, has never been 
clearly brought out. Commander Lee’s suggestion that the 
German attack was directed against British shipping and ports, 
in the hope both of contributing to the blockade and forcing 
the RAF to sacrifice its fighter strength in their defense, has 
been borne out by certain Luftwaffe leaders—and flatly con- 
tradicted by others. In fact, the multitude of explanations given 
by different German officers equally in a position to know the 
truth is such as to raise the very pronounced suspicion that 
the Luftwaffe had no clear-cut operational plan whatsoever, and 
that its defeat was primarily due to this absence of concerted 
action even more than to the moral superiority of the British 
fighter pilots over their opposite numbers and the vulnerability 
of the German bombers. 

The revelation in the Battle of Britain that the Luftwaffe 
was neither trained nor equipped for a strategic bombing of- 
fensive was, however, but one of two fatal weaknesses which 
after a series of staggering successes suddenly began to reveal 
themselves in the Luftwaffe’s structure. The other, less dra- 
matic, but hardly less decisive was its inability to collaborate 
effectively with the German navy in the blockade, which with 
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the defeat of the direct air assault had become th: 


futler could stall hope to bring Great Britain to her \: k Foe 
the outset the Lujiwaffe haa paid remarkably little vention 
to operations over the sea. A large part of the lime number 
ot planes originally allotted to that purpose were fy 0 boar 
anu tioat-planes or types that in 1959 were rapid!) mino 
obsolescent. ‘Lhe medium bombers sent out during {he Gre 
phase ot the war against the British Home Fleet at Sx Foy 
were inadequate in range and were unable to stand u againg 
the powertul British fignters on their own ground. |i order to 
attack with success the British lines of communicatio,, in the 
open Atlantic, the Luftwaffe needed a long-range bomber 
capable of operating beyond the range of British fighters 
Owing to Udet’s lack of interest in the four-motored bomber 


no such plane had been prepared. After considerable discys 
sion a bomber of that type was hastily improvised out of 4 
transport, the Focke-Wult 200, and a daily shuttle service se 
up trom Bordeaux to Stavanger and back again. | he results 
achieved against British shipping by that little force of not 
more than fifty aircraft in the spring of 1941 were spectacular 
and for a time overshadowed even the success of the sub. 
marines. However, at this moment Hitler swung the entire 
Luftwaffe abruptly around to his ill-fated adventure in Russia, 
and the Focke-Wulf and other specially trained antishipping 
units were diverted to the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, and 
the North Russian convoy route. What strength remained 
to the Luftwaffe in the Battle of the Atlantic was henceforth 
devoted to the task of flying reconnaissance for the submarines, 
but no longer constituted any independent threat of its own. 
The attempt late in 1943 to revive it with the help of the 
new radio-controlled glide bombs had no success. 

The diversion of the bulk of the first-line strength of the 
Luftwaffe to Russia meant at the same time an even more 
intense tying down of the Luftwaffe to the support of ground 
operations. Objectives for strategic bombing campaigns were 
few and far between. On the other hand, the German Amy in 
Russia suffered almost from the beginning from a fatal weak- 
ness—inadequate manpower to cover physically the enormous 
spaces. The result was that the Luftwaffe was called in again 
and again to complete what the ground forces were by them 
selves not strong enough to carry through, particularly in situa- 
tions where the Russians continued to fight on even after being 
encircled until finally worn down by air attack. Even more 
fatal became, however, from the terrible winter of 1941-42 
onward the opposite operation, the supplying of encircled Ger- 
man forces. The Luftwaffe, with all its emphasis upon mobility 
and ample transport reserves, did not have the forces required, 
and it had to pull together whatever planes it could scrape up 
in the training units. The result, truly fatal, was that training 
was not only temporarily disturbed but very badly disrupted by 
the loss of many of the best instructors who did not come back 
from these difhcult operations. 

During the first two years, 1941 and 1942, the Luftwaffe 
had at least qualitative, if not numerical, air superiority; in 
1941 over the entire front, in 1942 at least over the decisive 
southern sector. But from the time of Stalingrad on, the 
Luftwaffe found itself more and more overwhelmed by the 
sheer mass of aircraft Russia was increasingly able to throw 
against it as well as by the steady increase in the ability of the 
Russian pilots. The Red air force which in 1943 was not yet 2 
menace, had become by 1944 a most serious one, and by 1945 
it was the decisive weapon which, iogether with the tank 
masses, brought about and exploited the great breakthrough on 
the Vistula and again on the Oder. Yet though more and more 
outmatched in the air the Luftwaffe could rise to the occasion. 
Again and again at a crisis in the East it succeeded in scraping 
together a force sufficient to re-establish a temporary local su 
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d support the ground forces in their hour of 
» absence of effective Soviet radar warning in the 
ind the Soviet employment of fighters mainly on 
ssions helped the Luftwaffe to continue this sup- 
conomically, despite growing Soviet air superiority. 
to bolster this waning strength, the satellite Hun- 

Rumanian air forces were re-equipped with modern 

tt. Obsolescent biplanes of the 1935-40 types were 

from the training schools, equipped with a couple 
guns and bomb racks and sent out, mainly at night, 

e purpose of harassing and annoying than of creating 

damage. Their loss rate was low and their irritant 

s high. Another characteristic feature of the Luft- 
uggle on the Eastern Front was the development of 
round attack forces and special defensive antitank 
squadrons equipped with 30mm. tank-busting cannon. 

‘The fundamental factors in the decline of the Luftwaffe 
were, however, mot to be found primarily in the attrition on the 
Russian Front but in the decline of its recuperative forces at 
home. Aircraft production at the beginning of the war had not 
exceeded some six hundred planes of all types per month. And 
after more than two years of war it had, by the end of 1941, 
only risen to less than a thousand planes per month. The main 
reason for this remarkably poor result, at a time when the 
Luftwaffe was already hard beset to fulfill the manifold re- 
quirements of an air war simultaneously on three fronts, lay 
in the inability of the Luftwaffe leaders to arrive at any clear- 
cut decision as to the types of planes they wanted. Program 
followed upon program, at the rate of approximately one every 
four to six weeks. Machinery had to be retooled again and 
again, and mass production did not get under way. In 1942 
Milch launched a gigantic scheme for the increase of German 
operational aircraft output largely by mobilizing and expanding 
construction facilities outside the old Reich, in Austria, Hun- 
cary, Poland, France and Holland. But not until the autumn 
of 1943 did he succeed in persuading Hitler to eliminate the 
main obstacle by scrapping some three-fourths of the forty to 
fifty basic models and concentrating upon a small number of 
the most important types with the emphasis upon fighters. The 
vigorous impulse given by this radical reduction of types was 
still further intensified when in the following March Speer 
himself took over fighter production and then, by August, total 
aircraft production. Under his energetic leadership German 
aircraft production rose within four months to double its pre- 
vious height, to over 4,200 planes in July. And despite con 
tinuous Allied attacks it held that level until November. 

But this most remarkable production effort was fatally viti 
ated by the simultaneous decline of the Luftwaffe’s training 
program. No one had been more fully alive to the value of a 
thorough intensive training than Goering and his staff. One of 
their first actions in creating the Luftwaffe had been a thorough 
overhauling of the methods of flying training previously 
evolved by the sporting and commercial organizations in Ger- 
many. But, although they paid close attention to the mainte- 
nance of the highest possible standard of training as long as 
possible, their conceptions of the quantitative requirements of 
the Second World War were woefully inadequate. While the 
British, American and Russian Air Forces were experiencing 
their breath-taking expansion, the Luftwaffe did not grow to 
more than two to three times its original strength. And as the 
war drew on it found itself more and more in difficulty trying 
to maintain even that totally inadequate level. Moreover, from 
1942 on, all efforts notwithstanding, the high standard of train- 
ing maintained up to that time began to decline. The transport 
planes used in the advance courses were again and again with- 
drawn to be thrown into some emergency in Russia. So were 
the instructors. As the fuel supply of the Luftwaffe began to 
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decline flight training had to be cut down drastically. At the 
same time the urgent necessity of filling the gaps torced the 
Luftwaffe leaders to push first bomber and, later on, fighter 
pilots into operational squadrons before they had had time to 
complete their final stages. The result was that near the end 
of the war the front-line units themselves had to improvise 
courses in blind flying, formation flying and bomb aiming. 

The result of this deterioration in the quality of the pilots 
was to vitiate completely the boost that Molde and Speer had 
given to aircraft production. Not only did the fighting value of 
the Luftwaffe decline conspicuously, with heavier and heavier 
losses in actual combat, but the inexperience of the pilots re 
sulted in the crash of a steadily increasing proportion of the 
planes on their transport to the front. Although the front-line 
strength of the Luftwaffe was maintained on paper almost to 
the end, it had in fact dwindled to a mere shadow. 

The effects of that decline were revealed not so much in the 
east as in the west where the steadily growing Allied air of- 
fensive forced the Luftwaffe to concentrate its best pilots and 
equipment. Having up to 1940 relied almost exclusively upon 
its highly effective Hak for the defense of the Reich, from 1942 
to 1944 the Luftwaffe succeeded in making good its neglect and 
in building up day and night defenses, rivalling in quality of 
matériel, personnel, and organization those of any other air 
force in the world. Losses of unescorted American daylight 
bombers became for a time almost prohibitive in 1943, while 
the struggle between the RAF’s night attacks and the Germans’ 
defense zigzagged backward and forward. The final break in 
favor of the Allies came after February 1944 with the advent 
of long-range American escort fighters, which within two 
months changed the entire tactical situation in day battles over 
Germany, reducing losses to three per cent; less than the cur 
rent losses of the British night bombers, which continued to 
find a steadily improving resistance right up to the beginning 
of the invasion. 

That event finally broke down the entire defensive system of 
the Luftwaffe. With less than a thousand planes in France to 
oppose the more than eleven thousand which the Allies could 
turn against them, Hitler, against the better judgment of 
Goering withdrew a large proportion of the defense forces in 
the Reich three times in the summer and autumn of 1944, and 
threw them into the battle of the west, only to find them im- 
mediately absorbed and worn down without any perceptible 
results. Ihe third time came at the moment when the Luft- 
waffe commanders had succeeded by a supreme effort in bring 
ing together an armada of 2,700 fighters, which they planned 
to throw against the Allied bombing offensive in one big blow. 
But instead they saw them frittered away by Adolf Hitler in 
the senseless Ardennes offensive. 

That last effort marked the end of the effective strength of 
the Luftwaffe. “If there had been a few months respite for 
Germany in 1945, if the Allies had been held at the Rhine and 
Oder, and if bad weather and the need to support the ground 
battle had clipped the Anglo-American strategic bombing pro 
gram, the German Air Force might have staged a revival which 
would have amazed the Allies,” says Wing Commander Lee. 
With a few hundred jet-propelled fighters this would have been 
possible, but under the intense confusion in Germany not more 
than a handful became operational, far too few to stem the 
tide of Allied air power. 

“A final epitaph? ‘Here lies an Air Force, dead and buried, 
we hope forever. It lived ten years above ground after spawn 
ing underground for fifteen. It achieved much and dazzled 
most when pitted against the weak. When retribution came 
it knew how to take punishment. It never gave up and nearly 
staged a great comeback with the aid of its men of science. But 
in the end it was beaten to the ground. So be it for all time.’” 
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New Atom Smasher 


Still 
constitution of matter and the action of 


more new discoveries about the 
atomic particles may be expected with 


the development of new high voltage ma 


chines by nuclear scientists. The latest 
atom smasher isa linear accelerator which 
promises to move the nuc lei ot atoms at 
rates of hundreds of millions or even bil 
lions of volts, speeds which render the 


itom-cracking process infinitely easier. 
These spec ds would equal or exceed those 
of the cosmic rays of outer space. The first 
model, about forty feet long, will soon be 
tested and is expected to hit five million 
volts, using the resonating cavities from 
econdhand radar sets left over from the 
the 


might be strung out in a straight line for 


war. Eventually resonating units 


a mile or more, resulting in hundreds of 


millions or billions of volts. 
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Guided Missiles May Circle World 


Ordnance experts are looking forward 
to guided missiles having a range of 20, 
000 miles and being capable of circling 
the world. The rockets now being tested 
in New Mexico have a range of 200 miles. 


I he Joint 


seare hing the 


\rmy-Navy Committee is now 
United States, the Carib 
bean and Pacific areas for a suitable test 
ing site for the contemplated rockets. 
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Bomber Defense 


lo break up enemy bomber formations 
at high altitudes the Ballistics Research 
Laboratory at Aberdeen Proving Ground 
is working on a special warhead that will 
explode missiles in the midst of enemy 
bomber formations. If bomber formations 
can be broken up, ordnance experts be- 
lieve that fighter planes will be able to 
stop the largest planes individually. 
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Pressure Suits 


A pressure suit that will support life in 
a vacuum and yet allow complete mobil 
ity has been developed by the Air Forces 
and should be available in about two 
The suit is designed to protect 
flyers from possible rupture of pressurized 
cabins at extremely high altitudes. The 
ultimate development would be a pres 
surized cabin or capsule that could be 
ejected with the person inside and with 
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years. 


SCIENCE AND WAR 


its own parachute to break the fall. Men 
can be forcibly ejected from a plane only 
up to a maximum speed of 450 miles per 
hour. After that the human body cannot 
stand the terrific pressure of the air. 
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Bikini Blast 


A significant point of the Joint Chiefs’ 
evaluation board’s preliminary report of 
the first Bikini blast is that all men on 
ships within a half to three-quarters of a 
mile of the explosion would have been 
killed as though they had been exposed 
to a supergigantic X-ray machine, or as 
the report says “a lethal dosage of radio- 
logical effects.” Men aboard an atomically 
bombed ship would run the risk of two 
other atomic bomb effects: (1) Flashburn 
from the initial radiation of the explosion, 
which would not immediately affect men 
within the hull or shaded from the blast. 

2) Blast of the explosion itself. Prob- 
ably on ships within half a mile of the 
explosion there would not have been 
enough men left in action to sail the ves- 
sels to a base for the extensive repairs 
necessary. 
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Radioactive Isotopes 

Che radioactive isotopes now available 
to science from the uranium pile of the 
Army's Manhattan District open up a 
whole new field of basic biological inves- 
tigation. The isotopes are being distrib- 
uted to accredited research groups and 
educational institutions and to Army hos- 
pitals and laboratories. They are useful 
in studies of the processes of life rather 
than as specific remedies. For example, 
elements such as calcium, phosphorus, 
sulphur, or iron can be tagged with small 
amounts of the radioactive isotopes and 
can be traced through the process of as- 
similation into the body through their 


emission of beta and gamma radiations. 
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New Planes 


The Flying Ram XP-7A, an Army 
plane of the flying wing type, is a bat-like 
craft which the pilot flies lying down 
with a bulletproof glass bubble over his 
head. In this prone position he can exe- 
cute maneuvers undreamed of in conven- 
tional planes. The XS-1 is a rocket- 
powered plane now ready for trial, de- 
signed to travel faster than the speed of 


sound. It can operate at alt s hiot 
as 80,000 feet. ? 
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Brain Injuries 


A new treatment for brain , 
been announced by the Offic he c.. 
geon General. The patients a 
healthy men who have lost t! 
speak, or to understand what 
them, or to read or to write. 
tion is called aphasia, caused ; 
stances by injuries to the br An 
with aphasia may be able to 
he wants to say but not to speak it. } 
may understand what he see: 
but cannot understand the same w 
when he hears them. Or he n 
from combinations of such difhiculti: 
The treatment consists of first giving | 
patient a dose of sodium amytal, wh 
breaks down emotional barriers and , 
stores confidence so that the patient 
begin to learn. Even if brain areas 
originally were used for speech or Yead 
or comprehending speech are destroy 
near-by areas can be trained to take 
these functions if treatment is start 
early. 
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Nazi Weapons 


Army research in Germany indicat 
that only lack of time prevented 
potent German “secret weapons’ from x 
ing used. One was a supersonic bon 
expected to reach an altitude of 154 n 
and capable of reaching New York. Ai 
other was a giant rocket carrying sm 
rockets which could reach speeds of 5! 
miles an hour after leaving the pai 
projectile. Range was estimated at 3,() 
miles. The six-foot X-4 Ruhrstahl was 
rocket-propelled, gyro-stabilized miss 
designed to be launched from a paren’ 
plane. It had a proximity fuse. The Viper 
was a rocket-propelled missile, capable 0! 
620 miles an hour. It was designed for 
attack with cannon, rockets or by rar 
ming. The pilot could automatically ejec 
himself from the missile just before ran 
ming. There are also indications that the 
Germans were far ahead of the Unitec 
States in the development of the ram |e! 
engine. The Germans had 136 secret 
weapons in various stages of production 
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Jets and Guided Missiles 


At present there are five basic types 0 
jet propelled missiles, plus combinations 
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jOus types, under dev elop- 
er of mechanical complexity 
+ characteristics summarized 
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solid propellant rocket, the 
s is the ordinary rocket used 
ka and in barrage-rocket fire. 
primarily of a combustion 
taining the propellant charge 
at one end. The charge is 
the gases generated are forced 
ugh the nozzle, imparting a 
on to the projectile. 
ram jet is a hollow pipe, open 
hot! into which a fuel is injected 
Since both ends are open it 
ced in motion by independent 
r which the ramming effect of 
n causes the flow of gases to 













ce the proper direction. It ap 
s very promising for high speed mis 

nd aircraft propulsion. 
[he liquid propellant motor is 
mewhat more complex. This is the ty pe 
ysed in the German V2 bombs. A typical 
tem consists of an exhaust nozzle, a 
nbustion chamber in which the propel 





burned, the fuel tanks, a system 
1g the fuels into the combus 





UMpU 

n ch hen, and suitable pressure regu- 
tors and valves. Most liquid propellant 
ket motors use a bi-propellant system, 
fuel component such as alcohol 

line and an oxidizer component 

h as liquid oxygen. Its primary ad 
ages are its light weight and the fact 
{ can operate at extremely high al 
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4) The intermittent jet or “buzz” en 
was the one used in the German V1 
lt operates at comparatively low 
of 400 miles an hour and in the 
gher speed brackets has been outclassed 

y the ram jet. 
5) The turbojet was developed just 
World War II by the Germans 
nd British and is the motor being used 
n the P-80 and other high speed jet 
propelled planes. Since it uses a com 
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and gas turbine, it is much more 
xpensive than the other jet systems and 
vill probably be replaced by the rocket or 
ram jet in future high-speed missiles. 
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Nautical Mile For Army Flyers 







(he Army Air Forces has adopted the 
naval knot as the standard air unit of 
speed following a meeting of the Army 
Navy mautical Board. The AAF also 





Bgreed use the nautical mile, rather 






than tatute mile, as the unit of dis- 
m ll aerial flights. The nautical 
mile roximately 6,080 feet, is equal 
) OF nute of latitude anywhere and 
NeE 





e of longitude at the equator. 
SEPTEMSER, 1946 





Use of the knot—one nautical mile per 
hour—to measure air speed will simplify 
navigation. lhe change will be made in 
new AAF charts, air speed indicators, 
handbooks and so on. 
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One-man Tank 


A patent for a one-man tank has been 
issued to an English inventor. The tank 
of a cylindrical armored body 
lying horizontally between the tracks, in 
which the operator lies prone with a 
machine gun sticking out in front of 
him. The body is on a pivoted base on 
which it can raise up, giving the operator 
a longer field of vision and fire. The body 
also can be traversed for a wider field of 
fire. 


consists 
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Arctic Building Problems 


trozen 
ground of the polar regions that covers 


Permafrost, the permanently 





one-hfth of the earth’s land surface, is 
hazardous territory for building structures, 
according to reports of American and Rus 
the Arctic. US Army 


Engineers constructing northern wartime 


sian research in 
bases discovered that swelling, subsidence, 
landslides and icing were among the dan 


gers of building on a frozen surface 
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GI Diet Adequate? 


Tests made on the nutritional state of 
421 


service indicate that their diet, although 


\ir Forces returnees from overseas 


monotonous, was nutritionally adequate. 
Ihe subjects’ overseas service ranged from 
four to fifty months and length of service 
seemed to have no effect on adequacy of 
diet. It would have been interesting to 
have given the same series of tests to 
the tor 
Che results would 


infantrymen who were in line 


a matter of months. 
probably be nowhere so near as encour 


1O oO 
aging, 
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Direct or indirect (as here) delivery of atomic pile’s heat to air 
heater at temperature above 1000 F could operate gas turbine 
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The National War College 


As plans for the first, full-length postwar courses of 
the service schools are being completed, it is of particular 
interest to note the extended scope of the higher schools, 
especially that of the National War College. 

The first half-year at this top school of the armed forces 
will be given chiefly to study of the world situation, the 
political and economic relationship between nations, the 
war potentials of nations, and our international policies. 
Certainly these are matters of first importance in the proper 
training of an officer of the Navy or the Air or Ground 
Forces. They are vital matters which we have to a great 
extent neglected in our past officer training. And lack of a 
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broad world knowledge was often a serious ha 


AP im the 
war just over. 

But the development of such training at Nationa 
War College will not be enough. There sh Swed 
more of it, and much earlier in an officer's « Then 
should be no waiting until an officer is thirty “7 
years old before he is required to become tho: ughly (, 
miliar with the rest of the world with special ntion t 
those parts of the world where trouble may mst read) 
arise. And intensive instruction in these matter; mys, “ 
be limited to the relatively small annual classes at the high 
armed forces schools. r 

Such instruction should begin early in the career 
every officer and should be included in the course at even 
military, naval, and air school, as well as at the high 


interservice schools. And with the world in its present stay 
such wide-scope instruction should be developed soon, 

For some time the Industrial School of the Armed Forces 
has included a good deal of excellent instruction on inter. 
national affairs. It has brought in numbers of civilian ¢ 
perts in various fields to lecture on different aspects of worl: 
affairs indirectly as well as directly related to industry an 
procurement in war. This is an excellent example for othe 
service schools and colleges of the special type, as well « 
the other higher colleges such as the Armed Forces Staf 
College at Norfolk, Virginia, and the Command and Gen 
eral Staff School. 

It is especially desirable to integrate such work among 
all the schools of all the services, with the National Wx 
College as the leader. The whole set up of service schools 
and colleges must, of course, be a system in which the work 
of all schools is related and fits into a pattern of training 
that will give the officer progressive development. And the 
top colleges must not become remote places which a liev 
tenant of a few years service will think are too exalted and 
far off in time to be of any interest to him for years. 

What the National War College does and thinks, and the 
essence of its teachings, should reach into every part of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces. And every officer should ke 
encouraged toward interest in what it has to say, particu 
larly in the broad world field. The same will be true of al 
the other higher schools. They all have something for the 
officer too low in rank to attend them but who has real hope 
of reaching them some day. 

Publication will, of course, be a chief means to this end 
and as the newer colleges develop a body of thought and 
experience, it should be made readily available through 
books, pamphlets, and articles. Books and other publica 
tions from any source outside the schools which are deemed 
informative and useful by the schools should be open! 
listed as such. And publication of materials developed 
within the colleges and schools themselves should by al 
means be planned as a normal activity in all of them, 34 
this should be done in the way that will make such m 
terials most widely available. 

The Inrantry Journat hopes indeed that in every 
the National War College rapidly develops into the le 
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onal institution of national security—with broad 
ling relationships both within the armed serv- 
ith the institutions of the country at large. 


Democratic Army 
Can’t Be Democratic” is an article by Bruce 
_in the American Mercury for July. Democracy 
rid is, thus far in history, a matter of degree, but 
f Mr. Bliven’s article seems to say that no part of 
ing of “democracy” can exist in an Army, which 
believe is an Inaccurate statement. 
But in his very first sentence Mr. Bliven asks the ques- 
on of first importance in every discussion of the methods 
oe regulation of the Army and all other services of na- 
tional security. “There’s a elementary test,” he 
says, “for any proposal that the Army be reformed: will the 


change increase fighting efficiency? 


basic, 


An army is for 
All Army policy, 
from the curriculum at West Point to the purchase of Gl 
shoestrings, should contribute to performance on the bat- 


fohting—that alone and nothing more. 


tlefield.” 

[his, continues Mr. Bliven (an infantry enlisted man 
and officer, who saw a good deal of combat service himself), 
is what the reformers of the military have all overlooked. 
\nd then he asks “Is a good Army an army that its soldiers 
like?” answering this by implying there is no reason why 
the Army “should try to be fair, or democratic, or fun.” 
And that “all the Army wants (and all the country wants 
of the Army) is to be able to win battles. Fun and fair 
ness, unless they help win, are charming but irrelevant.’ 

What is called the caste system exists, says Mr. Bliven, 
to rherate the one great problem of the battlefield, to move 
he leading platoon forward. This, Mr. Bliven explains as 
ills 

. The whole mechanism of the Army, all its spe- 
cialized services, all its headquarters, all the work of plan- 
ning and supply, is directed toward this simple problem: 
to move an ordinary rifle platoon, commanded by an ordi- 
nary lieutenant, down the road a few hundred yards i in the 
face of enemy fire. The lieutenant doesn’t look forward to 
his job with any great relish. Neither do his men. Neither 
would any sensible person. The chief difficulty, the hardest 
conundrum an army has to solve, is moving the platoon 
on down the road, or across the beach, or onto the next little 
piece of high ground. 

“If we had several hundred thousand great lieutenants 
oo ible of commanding by the power of their personal 
leadership alone, or if we had several million riflemen in- 
spit od with a will to die, if necessary, at their lieutenant’s 
suggestion, the problem would be quite simple of solution. 

Since we have neither except in extremely small num- 

the Army has to resort to the expedients of discipline, 
nd semiautomatic response, those old-fashioned, un- 
ratic devices armies have always employed. It erects 
nm of command and preaches instant, unquestioning 
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obedience to orders from above. It assigns rank to the 
men who form the links in the chain, and with rank goes 
power and privilege. To minimize confusion it insists on 
sharp distinctions between those who give and those who 
receive orders, and keeps the two groups separate, largely 
on the theory that lack of familiarivy breeds respect. It does 


all this in the hope that when the lieutenant (responding 


out of habit to his captain's order ) tells the platoon sergeant 


to have the two lead scouts move on out, the lead scouts will 
promptly get up and move despite the immediate jeopardy 
to their constitutional rights, their sense of dignity and 
their very lives. 

“When the system works an outfit is said to have good 
discipline. Our Army, by and large, had no better than 
fair discipline this last time out. Officers and noncommis 
sioned officers were too deeply imbued with democratic 
spirit to conform easily with the rules of the caste system 
game. They found it hard to play along with the fiction 
that their rank or grade set them apart. They valued per- 
sonal popularity more than efficiency in their commands. 
On the battlefield these attitudes, desirable and admirable 
in civilian life, were a definite and often costly handicap. 
With better discipline, for example, the men who sought 
cover, despite their orders, in the water and behind anti 
landing obstacles on Omaha Beach on D-day might still be 
alive. 

“Because of our fair to-middling discipline a major ad 
vertising campaign was required to fight trench foot in the 
ETO during the winter of 1944-45 when it should have 
been enough to issue orders through normal channels. The 
cure for trench foot was prevention in the form of dry 
socks. The Army had plenty of dry socks. It lacked junior 
officers and noncommissioned ofhicers who could insist that 
the few men in their outfits change from wet to dry socks, 
so an elaborate theater-wide drive had to be initiated. Socks 
were served like beans in the chow-lines, 
spected daily, intercompany competitions were staged on 


socks were in 
















the basis of trench-foot reports, all to the accompaniment of 
a publicity campaign on posters, in Stars and Stripes and on 
the American Forces Network. 

Poor discipline was responsible for the annihilation of 
K Company in one of our regiments. It happened just 
north of Aachen in the billiard-table terrain close inside the 


German border, acted 


where every village as strongpoint 
and fire support for its neighbor towns in the skillfully 
planned German defense. After bitter fighting all day 
long, K Company finally banged its way into the shattered 
remnants of the tiny town that was its objective, just about 
the time the October sun was setting. Despite fatigue and 
hunger and heavy casualties, the next thing to do, as every 
man in the hundred-odd had been trained to know, was to 
establish proper local security, an all-around guard system 
to insure against a surprise German effort to get the village 
back. But somewhere down the chain of responsibility 
someone must have decided to hell with the local security. 
The company commander must have neglected to check. 
Early the next morning battalion headquarters discovered 
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that K Company, surprised in the night, had been com- 
pletely wiped out, all its members taken prisoner, wounded 
Oo! dead. 

“A few special units, like Carlson's Marine Raiders, have 
fought brilliantly without depending upon the standard 
formulas for disc ipline. Usually they have had an extraordi 
nary commander able to get obedience by inspiration, by 
bona fide le adership, and who could therefore afford the 
luxury ol abolishing the marks of caste and gain advantage, 
creating a sense of specialness and fostering exceptionally 
high morale. Discipline based on unorthodoxy can far out- 
reach the normal, humdrum brand. 

“Unorthodox methods are possible only against a back- 
ground of orthodoxy. Leaders like Ciel Carlson are 
scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth and highly perishable. 
Unfortunately the Army must assume that most command- 
ers will possess just stz indard ability and will need all pos- 
Hot outfits, 


furthermore, don’t last long. When casualties have cut 


sible aid in maintaining control of their units. 


down the original personnel or when, for any other reason, 
the initial, inspired esprit de corps is shattered, they are 
Amy 
must plan in terms of interchangeable personnel to insure 


likely to crack up suddenly and completely. The 


that its work-horse units will remain effective as fighting 
organizations through long campaigns. 

“For the majority of combat troops the wz 1y to battle 
efliciency is the grubby, distasteful routine of endless prac 
tice in we: _— and techniques and drill in the doctrine 
that ofhcers are, 
make a necessary falsehood in battle where 
uncertainty makes opportunity for the enemy and where 
hesitation can be the beginning of panic; a falsehood which 


by definition, infallible beings whose orders 
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needs bolstering by symbol and ritual, by artificial barriers 
erected between men, by underscoring and exaggerating 
the hierarchy of army society, by punishing those who fail 
to conform with the cere mony. 

Mr. Bliven also corrects the often made statement that 
the Army system of discipline breaks down or is abandoned 
at the front. “that at the front the 

caste system is most rigidly enforced—in every respect ex- 
cept the minor details. At the front the lines of authority 
are most clearly drawn, as they must be, because death is 
immediately involved. 


“The fact is,” he says, 


The gulf between the man who 
gives the order and the man who receives it becomes wider 
than ever, even though both men may sleep on the same 
wet ground. There is no doubt about which man is the 
major in command, although the major may have tem- 
porarily shed his gold leaves. 

“The captain, who eats his C rations with his company, 
He is far more 
even in their midst, than he ever was 
at the officers’ mess in garrison. He knows that nobody in 
the company will be more optimistic than he appears to be; 
that any uncertainty in his behavior will be passed on and 
magnified. He is, normally, both pessimistic and uncertain 
and, while he might like very much to tell his company 
all about it, he knows that a sudden lapse into comradely 
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does so because there isn’t an alternative. 
isolated and alone, 





talkativeness would quickly destroy his power | — 
“Similarly, all up and down the chain of « Ys 
tle intensifies the caste structure; the hierarchy 


is more distinct. And, as soon as the outfit is 


the line, its officers will re-establish all the p it 
of rank because, within the contrived situation make 
sense. 

The article concludes with three further tho Th 
furore over the caste system has abuses of officer »riyileo, 
as its basis in almost every case. The soldier-writer |1as heey 
particularly sensitive to the Army system and on ge iting oy 
of the service has “blown off steam by letting the v hay 
it right between the eyes.” And there are some specific jgy 
provements which the Army can make in court narti 
in the scope of the inspector-general system, and in elim 
nating incompetent oflicers. 

Mr. Bliven’s estimate of the military situation is the ; 


intelligent comment the JourNna has seen. \\ 
also that his main theme was the “caste system” and no: 
recommendations for better leadership and better comba; 
forces. But the Journat believes that combat efficiency 

certainly be improved by still further changes, the mos 
important of which are a much more careful and ear) 
elimination from the Infantry of officers and enlisted mer 
who do not have the intelligence or character needed { 

combat. Two great wars have taught us that in the infan 
try rifle company, which bears the main load of combat 
only a fraction of the men do the real fighting. Few | 
fantry veterans who were battalion, 


T , 
iCdil7¢ 


company or platoor 
leaders in either war would not agree that this fraction js 
less than half of the whole. Many put it as low as twenty 
per cent. Better tests of personality right at the beginning 
of a man’s service could give the Infantry the first-rat 
men it should have. 

And the same applies to officers. Science has now ad 
vanced to the point of determining in advance perhaps the 
greater part of the officers who will not pan out as combat 
leaders, or who have traits of personality that are likely | 
make them get into difficulties with their subordinates 
their equals, or their superiors. 

The Journat will have more to say on this in futur 
issues. In a possible future war Infantry must be of the 
best. In World War II, in our own forces at least, the grave 
error was made that the Air Forces, including their hug 
ground establishments, had to have the cream of American 
manhood throughout. 

This was dead wrong in that the policy took from the 
Infantry great numbers of first-rate men it could have used 
to the better advantage of the war effort. In the future, the 
parts of the Army that need the men of best intelligenc: 
and soundest personality for combat must have them in 2 
fair proportion. 

As for democracy in the Army, it will always be truly 
democratic as long as it is Congress and not the Army com 
manders who determine what the system of military dis 
cipline shall be. All the laws that determine the make-up 


of the Army and its system of discipline are democraticall) 
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en 


lo 


selt imposed Congressional acts—not rules 

Articles 
ch are the basis of the courts-martial system. 

ffer with any implication of Mr. Bliven that an 

elf cannot be democratic in any sense. 


by generals. This is true even of the 


For we 
that the qualities essential to firm but under 
ership in any civilian field are equally essential 
The ideals 
nal military leadership, which are nerhaps best 
1 Leade rship for American Army Leaders, by 
Gesell x 
The principal point that orders must be given 


p in the best possible fighting force. 


Munson, Jr., are far from non 
| without hesitance or vote is certainly an abso 
But the 
of this method can be democratic, 


than a democratic method. whole 
and usually 
is applied by our best military leaders. In de 
air to the 


and the group. In its opposite there is only the 


here is the attempt by the leader to be { 


rder, given and felt as arbitrary by the man who 


In general, our American military leadership has 


id as its actual basis of operation the handling of 
nen are handled in a democratic nation, this within 
| demands of battle and preparation for battle. 


7 7 7 
Which War Do You Read About? 
In the 


year since the fighting war was over, one indica 
he drop in public interest in the war and warlike 
matters has been the lack of demand for books on military 
subjects. Except for a very few startling best sellers, there 
s been a marked turning away from books that deal with 
rid War II. Military men are naturally still interested 
% not the average civilian reader of books. And the pub 
lishers, in general, are following the tune of “anything but 
the war.” 
Though interest in books on World War II is definitely 
, and though no one would conceivably be interested in 
1 book de: aling with World War I, there is one remark 
ible exception in war books, generally speaking. Any rea 


sonably readable book on the 


y 
tt 


Civil War is sure of a good 
demand, and first-rate books on that war are certain to be 


} 
} 


ST SE lle rs. 


[he Journat will continue to publish good books on 


World War II. ° 


| 


readers 


The military reader and some few civilian 
we have our books in very modest quantities in 
about 500 bookstores—will continue to be interested in all 
useful war books. But we find it hard to say why a Civil 
War book should be more popular than a book about the 

ar just over. Perhaps we Americans are just mean 

to enjoy reading about fighting each othe:. Or per 
War Between the States has now been over so 
it we feel the truth is really being told. 

t is the reason? 

1 

Better Journal Covers 


V ive had some good gripes about our recent covers. 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 


We 


covers in four colors cost several hundred dollars whereas 


turned 


\ 


to a typographical cover to save money 


a simple type cover costs comparatively little and saves 
sey eral thousand dollars a year. 

We felt but ve 
overdid it. We plan to turn largely to photographic covers 
in black and white half-tone 


bit economical, for sound reasons, 


, with the title of the magazine 


in one color. 


Whatever the covers we hope vou will still find some 


good stuff between them. But we believe that good 


material deserves an attractive package, and apologize 


again for taking too drastic a step 
x 7 7 
To New Members 

New member-subscribers of the Infantry Association and 
the JourRNAL may not know that we welcome letters to the 
We use 
letters department of the magazine. 

But all we like members feel that they 
can write freely about their troubles and gripes. If we can't 
make a helpful suggestion on the basis of the combined 
military experience of the staff and some knowledge of the 
War Department and the Army, we will at 
sympathetic reply. 

[he Journat is the magazine of the United States Infan 


try Association as well as 


secretary-editor. a good many, of in the 


course, 


above to have 


least make 


a magazine tor the combat forces. 
T he editor of the Journal iS the secretary of the 


Assi ¢ ia 


tion. We can’t rent you an apartment in Washington o1 
get you priorities on surplus property, or get you promoted 
But we can give out with some useful ideas on many prob 
lems. 


And we'd like to help. 


7 7 7 
What You Read in The JOURNAL 


If you have been reading The INFANTRY JouRNAL during 
the past year you are alert to the trend The Journat has 
taken away from articles of a strictly combat nature and to 
wards more articles that seek to throw some light on what's 
ahead for the Army. Many of you have complimented The 
Jour NAL on this chi inge ot direction and we ap preciate th: if 
encouragement. Some ol you have sugge sted that we get 
articles on certain subjects that you think are of interest 


to most Journal follow 


readers. Whenever we can we 
those suggestions. 

We know that in probably every issue of The Jounnat 
you will find one or more articles that don’t interest you. 
But we have learned that while some readers don’t care for 
a certain type of article, others eagerly look forward to an 
article on just such a subject. The interests of the military 
profession are so broad and so embracing that it is probably 
impossible to name any one field of human activity that 
doesn't have something of military value in it. 

As a military magazine it is our job to cover the whole 
so far as we are able. 


field of military activity, If you think 


we are missing something, tell us. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 





ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 


26th Infantry 
20 Ist Infantry 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 

130th Infantry 
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35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 


KKKKKKK KK 


33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 


KAKKKKKK 


12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
129th Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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DIVISIONS 


*&*&k2d Infantry Division *%**x94th Infantry Division 
*&k*kI8th Infantry Division*k*x*5th Infantry Division 
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28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 
General Service School 


Philippine Army 


163d Infantry 


kkk kk 
149th Infantry 
13th Infantry 
112th Infantry 
6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 
Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 


wkkk 

39th Infantry 
111th Infantry 
8th Infantry 

7 Ist Infantry 
756th Tank Bn. 
137th Infantry 
16th Infantry 
23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 


503d Parachute Infantry 


359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
kkk 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 


3d Bn., 311th Infantry 


391st Infantry 
60th Infantry 
389th Infantry 


Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 


795th MP Battalion 
302d Infantry 
406th Infantry J 
309th Infantry 
117th Infantry 
376th Infantry 
301 st Infantry 
114th Infantry 


36th Bn., Texas State Guard 


397th Infantry 


508th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 


417th Infantry 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 
390th Infantry 


2d Bn., 311th Infantry 


120th Infantry 





119th Infantry 


Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 


49th Bn., Texas State Guard 


174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry Bn 
109th Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 
790th MP Battalion 
738th Tank Battalion 

5th Infantry 


** 

12th Infantry, NYG 
1880th Engr. Aviation Bn. 
3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
51st Armored Infantry Bn. 
Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 
661st Tank Destroyer Bn. 
74th Regiment, NYG 
18th Infantry 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 


726th MP Battalion 
143d Infantry 
148th Infantry 


* 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 
331st Infantry 

125th Infantry 

ae Hq. Co., 2d Infantry 


rigade, ‘l ennessee State 


Guard 
3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
317th Infantry 
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101st Infantry 
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Officers’ Reserve Corps 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

To my mind, the belief that the Army 
should bend every effort to make the 
United States safe for the United States 
Amy is a sensible idea, and the larger 
and better trained the ORC turns out to 
be during the next twenty or thirty years 
the safer this country will be for both. 

It may be inevitable that military ap- 
ropriations will in time be reduced to 
well below the danger point, but there is 
no virtue in heaving the towel over the 
ropes in advance as a good many men of 
the Regular establishment are willing and 
always have been willing to do. There 
are always a large number of citizens who 
would like to see a strong Army, being 
people who do not believe that large 
armies can be built either cheaply or 
efliciently over a long week end. But they 
lack that leadership which can be fur- 
nished only by the professional and semi- 
professional soldier. 

| hope that the War Department has 
already started taking stock and is not 
kidding itself any longer about the train- 
ing status of the 100,000 Reserve officers 
in 1940 just because most of them made 
the grade and we won a war. I'm afraid 
| differ somewhat with the language of 
oficial reports which say that during the 
lean postwar years over 100,000 Reserve 
others, largely the product of the ROTC, 
were continuously trained. The greatest 
shortcoming of the average Reserve officer 
in 1940 was that he lacked background 
and had not developed proper attitudes 
and he knew no theory. And a good many 
hnished the war not much better off in 
this respect. 

I mean that the average officer knew 
tar too little about the military and politi- 

l history of his own country, much less 
z about the military and poiitical 
of the enemy. Consequently he 
ble to give his subordinates infor- 
m this subject and as a result we 
| demonstrations, poor morale and 
est. Outlawing my perfectly good 


; is not going to correct all this, 
SEPTEMBER, 1946 


Ca 
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and neither are a good many of the other 
so-called reforms that we are in process of 
effecting. 

If we had taught history during the 
“lean, postwar years” instead of care of 
animals and stable management, to name 
just one of a number of utterly worthless 
subjects at random, we should have been 
far better prepared. 


LieuTENANT Cotonet, ORC. 


» * * 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

That was a nice editorial you wrote on 
the Reserve officer, and maybe he de- 
serves it. As a Reserve officer of com- 
paratively long service, I regret that our 
Reserve officers were not better prepared 
in 1940. I hope that the new crowd can 
keep themselves better prepared than the 
old; and I hope, with you, that the Regu: 
lar Army will give them fullest assistance 
and encouragement. 

Technical training of Reserve officers 
will not exactly take care of itself, but 
with proper guidance most Reserve ofh 
cers will probably manage to get a good 
deal of technica! training. The War De 
partment will surely be able to furnish the 
guidance. I am afraid, however, that 
selection and training in leadership are 
again going to be overlooked, because we 
had a lot of trouble with this in our OCS. 

In about two years I am going to try to 
get some answers to the following ques 
tions, with respect to Reserve officers: 

(1) What standards, other than physi 
cal, have been set up for selection of ofh 
cers for the Organized Reserves? And 
what provisions have been made for weed 
ing out those selected in error? 

(2) What specific training is being 
given Reserve officers on the subject of 
“how to be a successful officer in a war 
time civilian army”? Is this training based 
on the unexpurgated history of the Ameri 
can Army in wartime, or is it just the good 
old guff? For instance, has anyone sat 
down to study the Manila demonstrations 
and tried to discover whether those dem 
onstrations could have been avoided and 
how? (This might sooner or later involve 


‘ 
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examination of the actions of certain 
members of the Regular brotherhood 
with high rank, which is why I fear the 
young men of the ORC will not get the 
course that I would give them. However, 
it seems to me that at least one serious 
error was made out there which most of 
our other generals would never have 
made. ) 

(3) What provisions are being made 
for keeping accurate and current 201-files 
on each Reserve officer at Army Area and 
War Department levels? Do these rec 
ords reflect progress made in civilian pur- 
suits as well as military? (Civilian prog- 
ress is important for two reasons: (a) ci- 
vilian skills are often capable of quick 
conversion and are of extreme value in 
scarce categories; (b) how well a Reserve 
ofhcer gets along in civil life often indi 
cates how well he will get along in the 
Army.) 

(4) Are relations between Reserve ofh 
cers and Regular officers always cordial? 
If they are, how does anyone know for 
sure at Army Area or War Department 
levels? In other words, has a poll been 
taken to check this; how often has this 
poll been taken; what questions were 
asked, and what results, specifically, were 
obtained? 

My interest in these questions stems 
from the fact that I do not believe that we 
shall get going on another war for a good 
many years, and even twenty years from 
now a large proportion of the current crop 
of Reserve officers will either be dead or 
so old as to be of no value. If the new 
crop can be properly selected, carefully 
trained in wartime personnel problems, 
their progress carefully recorded against 
mobilization and the two components be 
kept together as a reasonably happy fam 
ily, a lot of other matters will take care 
of themselves. 

I think action on this will have to be 
taken in the very near future, however, 
while people who have had the necessary 
experience to set up the training are still 
alive. 

In conclusion, no matter what you think 
of the importance of my questions, per- 
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hap u will agree that a series of article 
on how the Reserve ofhcer is doing as 
oon as the War Department gets the 
ORC reorganized ought to be of interest 
The facts, without comment, should 
make inter ting reading 

If we ever go to war again we are going 
to need a lot of Reserves, and they had 
better he good 


lwentry-YEAR RESERVIST 


> The War Department is doing its ut 
most to plan for the maximum of useful 
Reserve training. The Journac heart 
ily agrees with the idea of incorporating 
more essential history in military train 
(he Journat will have answers 


later to some ot the very pertinent ques 


ing 


tions these correspondents bring up. 
’ ’ 1 


“So, You Were An Officer”’ 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Llearty congratulations to The Jour 


NAL and John F. Loosbrock on his timely 
article in the June issue entitled “So, You 


Were An Officer.” 


right on the head 


It hits the situation 
It is a sad state of af 
fairs when a former officer must keep the 
fact a secret to get along properly with 
civilians, whether ex-Gls or ex-4Fs. At 
times I've felt just the same as the author 
despite the fact that I'm now back in the 
enlisted rank: 
bef Tr 

Lhe under 
stands because we slept in adjoining fox 
holes, ate from the same K rations, and 
sweated out that next bullet together, 
sick 


where | spent four years 
| was commissioned. 
ofhcer 


combat infantry 


by side. We never heard of this so 


called caste system in the combat infan 
try. Perhaps the high brass in the rear 
had the life of Riley, but the fighting man 
doesn't complain 


that 


We were never back 
fortunately missed 
chicken and rank segregation, 
Thanks to The Journat for all its in 
teresting and educational features. 


tar sO any 


\ Compatr INFANTRYMAN 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
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Skeleton Outfits 


l'o the Editors of Inranrry JourNat: 


I was pleased to see the editorial in 
June in which you have finally taken the 
position all former National Guard officers 
have taken, that skeleton outfits were un- 
satisfactory even in the days of the Span- 
ish-American War, and that in 1946, with 
V-bombs to say nothing of atomic bombs, 
it is simply ridiculous. 

Any football coach would ridicule the 
idea of going into a contest with a half 
baked team, and it is about time that our 
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military policy was geared up to the Min 
ute Man idea. 

I trust you do not confine your idea to 
the Regular Army but recognize that it 
can and should apply to the National 
Guard as well as the constantly recurring 
phantom of a reserve army which goes 
way back to Judge Garrettson’s “Conti- 
nental Army” idea which never did work. 

Garpner W. Pearson 
Lt. U.S.V., Spanish-American Wat 

The Adjutant General of Massachusetts 

1911-14, 16 and °17 
53 Central Street, Lowell, Mass. 

7 3 7 
Pacific Medal 
lo the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 

I have a small gripe to make, and as 
I've been a JouRNAL subscriber for some 
ten years and just renewed, I feel justified 
in making it to you, for airing, if you 
deem that desirable. 

WD Circular 102, April 5, 1946, au- 
thorizes an Occupation Medal for more 
than thirty days’ service in Japan and Ger- 
many, since the end of hostilities, but 
states that service performed in the six 
months’ period from September 3, 1945 
to March 2, 1946 for Japan is not to be 
counted unless the Pacific Theater Medal 
has been awarded prior to September 2, 
1945. 

I feel that is unjust to a lot of people, 
myself included, who were en route to 
service in the Pacific, by redeployment 
froni the European Theater, arrived there 
after the hostilities ended, served in oc- 
cupation units from two to three months, 
and were then sent back to the United 
States for discharge or reassignment, be- 
cause of the inactivation of divisions, 
point score, or other reasons, prior to 
March 2, 1946. 

It seems reasonable to me that the War 
Department should amend this circular to 
allow anyone, with more than thirty days’ 
continuous service as an assigned officer 
or enlisted man, in a unit in Japan, since 
September 3, 1945, credit for the Occupa 
tion Medal. As it now stands there are 
thousands ineligible who spent one to sev- 
eral months there. 

LreuTENANT COLONEL. 
Fort McClellan, Ala. 
5 5 A 7 
Marine Esprit 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

Concerning this business of merging 
the Marines with the Army: Lieutenant 
Setzer gets to the core of the problem in 
his statement, “The main reason for the 
phenomenal success of the U. S. Marine 
Corps from its first landings on New 
Providence in 1776 up to its most recent 
Okinawa operations is its independence 


and consequent high esprit 
he is wrong as to the word 

The Marines are good 
have a high esprit de corp 
high esprit de corps bec 
good. Chey get volunteer 
high-caliber recruits) bee: 
good and have a high es 
They are good and have a | 
corps because they get volur 

But when Marines get bi 
they naturally lower the sta 
rest of the services. If we d 
the Marines, those better rex 
other branches and raise the 
the other services. 

The problem is the old on 
it is better to have élite d 
branches) for which you say 
work or raise the standard of 
the Army by spreading aroun 
who make the division élite. 


rect 


On this I am not competent to writ 


but I understand that the experienc 
the United States Army led it to de 
against élite divisions. If this decisior 


correct, shouldn’t we do away wit! 


Marines as the Navy no longer ne 


riflemen to pick sailors out of the rigg 
of enemy ships? 


CHARLES CRABBE | HOMas 


Camden, N. J. 


>» The Journat thinks the Marines 


needed as long as a Navy 
] 


need 


which seems to be for a long while vet 
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“Caste System” 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 


1 am disappointed in The Inran 


Journat for not presenting both sides 


the current ‘caste sy stem” controvers 
Since your periodical is read by both cor 


missioned and noncommissioned ofhcers 
it is only just that you present both si 


and let your readers decide for then 


selves as to the relative truths of eit 
side. 

There is another grave problem 
must be thrashed out and solved if we 
to have a superior army. The invent 


of new weapons has made imperative ! 


streamlining of our army. As the 
publication in the field of militar 
ence, it is your duty to do your ut 


present this problem fairly and to ass 
your reading public that they are gett 


an unbiased viewpoint. 


A Crr1zen SoLpieR 


Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


>» We didn’t think we should us 


pages for the same kind of material that 


was appearing in every big newspape' 


and magazine in the country—act 


Us 


S 


INFANTRY JOURNA: 
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VMIAS 


criminations, without a real 
\nv article or letter that 
s to get better leadership in 
We are also 


we can get that seems to 


vavs welcome. 
tbout warfare in the atomic 
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s of INFANTRY JoURNAI 


| tew state 


[hose Little Ribbons” by Cap 
d G. Love, which I'd like to 
n. He states that an army 
was awarded the Navy Cross 
hould have had the DSM or 
of Merit because in carrying 
he simply did not and had no 


ine issue were a 


show “extraordinary heroism.” 
t have our “wires crossed,” but 
| know Lieutenant Colonel K. E. 
he 3d Battalion, 164th Infantry, 
ly Army man to be given the 
s, and he should not have had 
Cross, but the Medal of Honor 
t he did that night of October 25, 
Guadalcanal. 
nother error to say that the 4th 
3d Infantry, and 101st Airborne 
received the Presidential Unit 
n. The Army does not give a Presi 
Unit Citation. These divisions 
cited by the President and awarded 
the Distinguished Unit Badge. The Navy 
the Presidential Unit Citation, and 
ne complete infantry regiment has 
r received it, the 164th Infantry. 
| heartily agree with Captain Love in 
ral about men who never got their 
[here was Private First Class R. 
Dahl, of Company G, 164th Infantry, 
vho killed over one hundred Nips while 
1 wounded buddy, and went un 
rded. Lhere must be two hundred 
li eyewitnesses to the deed. And 
there was Staff Sergeant M. L. Shelly of 
Company F, 164th Infantry, who didn’t 
t the Medal of Honor. Ask about 150 
en who were with him why. 
| agree that our whole system is wrong. 
We all know it but nobody knows why. 


Epwarp R. Punr. 
North Dakota. 
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Reserve Medal and Ribbon 


Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
letter in your May issue the writer 
in ofhcial ribbon (and no doubt 
priate medal) for members of 
ers and Enlisted Reserve Corps. 
iea has been proposed by various 
is and groups over some period 
Both the Navy and Marine 
ive adopted the idea, but as yet 
ble action has been taken by the 
partment. 


r 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 


The Reserve Officers Association has 
advocated it and it is to be hoped that 
interested individuals and organizations 
may join with the ROA in an endeavor to 
secure favorable action by the War De 
partment. 
Mayor Samuet Encie Burr, Jr 

Camp Atterbury, Indiana. 
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Asinine Action 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JourRNaI 


Prior to my draft entrance into the 
\rmy in March 1942, I, in common with 
most civilians, had no practical knowledge 
whatever of the Army or its way of oper 
ating. Since that time I have heard many 
gripes, and had many of my own. I have 
become much interested in what is called 
our efforts to make the Army more “demo 
cratic.” 

that where an officer 
showed that he had a command of the 
military subject at point, he was usually 
“looked up to,” respected, and obeyed. 
Why? Because the Gls (civilians in mili 
tary clothes) had confidence in his ability, 
and were willing to be led by one they 
thought knew whereof he spoke. The ob 
jectionable “nonmilitary” traits are: rude 


I have found 


ness, autocratic authority, and unfairness, 
which in the total can only be termed 
“asinine action,” on the part of men who 
should be our very best examples of man 
hood. 

{udeness: 1 knew of one colonel who 
drove around in a staff car and removed 
the cap of any EM he caught who was 
wearing it without a wire, and returned 
it personally to the CO of the EM, to 
gether with a first-class reprimand. 

Autocratic authority: | knew a company 
CO who ordered every other light bulb 
removed and those remaining to be 60 
watts or less. The men had to go to the 
service club to read or write. 

Unfairness: | knew of a big-name radio 
broadcast held for EM, where almost all 
the seats were taken by officers and civil 
ians and their families, while almost a 
thousand EM stood outside the theater. 

I could fill any issue of The INFANTRY 
Journat with such minor examples. But 
that is really the point I would like to 
make. Most of the gripes come from these 
little things; “chicken” if you will, and 
things which really have no bearing on 
actual combat or worthwhile training. 

All criticisms should be accompanied 
by a plan for improvement; so here is one 
Xestrict the authority of of 
ficers to military subjects—and don’t in 


suggestion : 


clude everything as a military subject. 
Eliminate the nonmilitary authority. Stop 
treating full-grown men, fully able to 


make their way in a highly competitive 


CIV ilian world, as 


incompetent children 


when they enter the Army 


W HITMARSH, 


ind | X Priv ite 


Cuar.es | 
Ex-Lieutenant 
South Bend, Indiana 
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Replacements 


fo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAI 


I would like very much to see an article 
in the JouRNAL on replace ments. | know 
that many generals have praised the sys 
tem used in the war, but I| believe that 
it was the worst system that could have 
been adopted. | am a four-times-wounded 
infantry officer with 154 days on-the-line 


all of 


combat time it with a rifle com 
pany. 

The system of replacing individuals 
rather than units means that some men 
whose luck is good fight through engage 
after engagement relief 
[hese men inevitably get the feeling that 


ment without 
their next engagement is their last. They 
have seen so many replacements come 
and go that they feel the law of averages 
his 


thought grows and grows until it domi 


is bound to catch up with them. 


nates their every action. Their thought 
becomes centered around that conviction. 
Then, instead of being a good influence 
on green re placements and, as theory has 
it, helping the recruit to adjust himself to 
battle, they only poison the minds of men 
new to combat. Instead of instilling the 
recruit with the will to fight, they para 
lyze him with horrifying tales. They re 
gard replacements with a “poor fish” atti 
tude and welcome them with the remark, 
“I wonder how long these will last?” They 
unload the brooding thoughts of their 
tortured and warped minds upon mind: 
fresh to battle 

Such a system was, in my opinion, the 
direct cause of the high “psycho” rate in 
this war. It was the cause of the high 
desertion rate and the high rate of self 
inflicted wounds. It weakened the effec 
tiveness of every fighting unit committed 
in this war. I am firmly convinced of 
this, for I have seen men previously deco 
rated for valor break under the strain of 
endless days under fire and desert the 


line. | have seen them lose their minds 


in the midst of an artillery barrage. | 
have seen them shoot themselves In the 
foot 


ment. 


rather than enter another engage 
Il have seen them subject them 
selves to court-martial and life sentence 
or death rather than go on another patrol 
I have seen them become “dead weight” 
to a platoon badly in need of fire from 
every weapon when they held their fire 
for fear of disclosing their position. | 


have seen them purposely freeze their 
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feet to gain entrance into a hospital. | 
have seen them surrender without shame 
while other men fought. 

I have seen everything. 

It is my personal belief that a system of 
replacing divisions at intervals is best. 
When a division came off the line, under 
the system of rotating divisions, it would 
be given a period of two or three days 
complete rest—Cno longer, however, for 
too much rest is bad for combat troops). 
After this rest it would enter a long 
period of hard training under rigid inspec- 
tion followed by recommitment. The unit 
would then fight for a period not to ex- 
ceed sixty days and revert to replacement 
status. Replacements would come to the 
unit during the first days off the line. 

While I realize that such a system en 
tails a great number of problems, I sin 
cerely believe it better than the replace- 
ment of individuals while the unit is com 
mitted. Replacements would also receive 
their training as members of the unit 
rather than in a “Repple Depple” and the 
number of those wasteful monstrosities 
where men often lay around doing noth- 
ing for months on end would be reduced. 

I would like to see the subject discussed 
from all angles in the Journat. 


LreuTENANT, INFANTRY. 


> Later on we will have some good ma- 
terial on the replacement system. 
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Orientation 
To the Editors of InFaNrry JouRNAL: 


For twelve months I was regimental 
I&E officer with a Tank Destroyer train- 
ing regiment. 

The important thing in orientation has 
far too often been the failure to realize 
that a successful orientation program is 
inextricably tied up with competent per- 
sonnel. The theory of selection disre- 
garded this fact. Who became an I&E 
officer? Seldom a man with the back- 
ground, education, experience, zeal, in- 
terest, understanding, willingness to 
work, ingenuity, ability to get material to 
the men. Seldom a man who could or- 
ganize his unit so as to control what is 
being done, and develop trained assist- 
ants. The usual rule seemed to be to pick 
only officers who were limited service or 
overage in grade, and thus I&E failed to 
accomplish the mission given it by the 
War Department. To those who sense 
the importance of orientation, there can 
be no compromise about personnel for it. 
At its best and under the most favorable 
condition, difficult obstacles confront the 
program. 

The Inrantry Journat republished a 
speech made by General Stilwell in which 
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the last sentence read: “We must get 
ready for him [the GI], he deserves all 
we can do for him.” This was a golden 
admonition, and might very well be 
heeded in all orientation work, if we are 
to meet the responsibility of making our 
men the best informed soldiers there are. 


LI£UTENANT. 
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Marine Officer Sources 
To the Editors of InFantry JouRNAL: 


Like many junior officers, Lieutenant 
Beach in your April issue generalizes 
upon an insufhcient basis of information. 
He needs to learn a lot more about the 
Marine Corps before he starts patroniz- 
ing it. 

For instance, there is his offhand ques- 
tion, “How can officers trained at Annap- 
olis compare with West Pointers in 
ground tactics?” Mr. Beach seems un- 
aware that even in peacetime less than 
one-third of our officer strength are Acad- 
emy graduates, and that during the war 
the ratio dropped to five per cent. Re- 
gardless of source—from the ranks, from 
aviation, from the universities, or the 
Academy—all Marine officers undergo the 
same intensive professional postgraduate 
training. In peacetime this is a year's 
course at the Basic School; in war it was 
in the ROC at Quantico. And after this 
training, | would back the professional 
competence, leadership and courage of 
our junior officers against any that the 
Army could muster. 

Again, there is his carefully qualified 
pat on the back: “Marines have done 
well, but their casualties are terrific.” 
He’s damn right they did well. As for 
the casualties, if there was a cheap way 
to buy Tarawa, Saipan, Peleliu or Iwo 
Jima, I'd like to know it. 

Lreur. Cor. R. D. Hert, Jr., USMC. 
Hq., FMF, Pacific, c/o FPO, 


San Francisco, California. 
4% ra 7% 
To the Editors of InrFantry JourNaAL: 


The idea of ap Infantry Association 
lapel button is a good one. Why not give 
it more publicity? I was a combat infan- 
tryman in the last war and in this one a 
State Guardsman. All erstwhile “gravel 
crushers” would appreciate a distinctive 
lapel button. 

Mayor Cuartes W. E. Morais. 
Springdale Ave., Dover, Mass. 


mg SAS 
“Does the General Wish . . . ?” 
To the Editors of InrFantry JourNAL: 


When I was an Infantry private, train- 


ing in World War I, my Regular Army 






drill sergeant taught me hi 





officers in the third perso: Wein” 
couple of months after I lear). jz. | te 
detailed as an orderly to a ¢: ra] nay 
martial, a job that lasted ; | wale 





and one that required me tal 


tO a 















dozen officers many times a I tried 
to keep on formal, third-person terms i 
soon found—as all the officers apparen,), 
had—that the awkward “Does the Cap. 
tain wish?” and “Did the [i utenans 
want?” manner of speaking got badly in 
the way of business. So from then op | 
spoke to officers in the natura! Americay 
way. : 
In reporting to an officer I would oy 
“I am Private Edwards, sir. | ieutenay, 
Smith directed me to report to you.” (; 
simply, if 1 knew the officer knew me 





“I report as directed, sir.” 

Nobody ever caught me up on it. Anj 
many a time, I'm certain it got whatever 
business I was on started more smooth) 
For the officer realized that I wasn't going 
to make him keep listening in one lan 
guage and talking in another. 

As a young, and soon not so young, off 
cer myself, serving in several regiment 
between the wars, I never insisted thx 
any soldier call me “the Lieutenant” o 
“the Captain.” Some old-timers did. And 
some younger men did because the old 
timers had taught them to. But for the 
most part, in all the units I served with 
there was no pretense of living up to the 
book, which did say somewhere that en 
listed men would use the third person in 
addressing officers. 

The next war came, and although | 
wasn't in it with troops, I gather that the 
soldier's second language was not particu 
larly emphasized this time, either. In 
deed, perhaps it never was. 

And now there is a new manual on 
military courtesy just out. And what does 
it say about speech between enlisted men 
and officers? Well, it says that in report 
ing to an officer an enlisted man wil 
speak “in the first and third persons.” The 
enlisted man can speak of himself a 
“I.” But he still can’t speak to the officer 
as “you,” however businesslike and 
spectful his tone. 

I have a strong notion that this was no! 
meant to stay in the book. I'll bet con 
siderably better than even money the! 
neither General Eisenhower nor a 
other practical soldier of high rank ever 
really liked the third-person method ©! 
speech or believes today that it is suitable 
for an American Army of today. In m) 
opinion it was never fitting in an Amer 
can Army; moreover, historical researc! 
would in all probability show that it has 
never been rigidly observed in all the 
decades it has been in the regulations an 
the manuals. 
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nlv take the issuance of a 


ps ‘cial circular to get rid of it, 
| ~ forever. 
“ wre Coronet, Rete. 
Ue 1 1 q 
ms by ship and Customs 
arent rs of INFANTRY JOURNAL: 
— opinion that the success of 
aps ttle depends upon the ability 
sont er and the confidence of the 
aera ir leader. Initially, this con- 
stablished in training in mili 
ld ex line and courtesy. I am sure 
amar my regulations and customs of 
.” Or governing the relationship be- 
Sy ers and enlisted men served 
_ lly to bring about the necessary 
it. Any e of the men in their officers in 
hatever A World War II. I sincerely hope that there 
cothly IgE Will be no changes in these Army regula- 
toning tions and customs of the service which 
ne lan, MEWill in any way hinder the establishment 
Bof the proper and necessary relationship 
so. off, between the men and their leaders. 
yiments LreuTeNANT Cotonet Harry Lutz. 
od tha HC amp McCoy, Wisconsin. 
ant of 
d. And t y % 
ve ot We All Helped To Win” 
d with To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
y to the idan 
Bi | have met several civilians since | 
son in came home from overseas disabled who 
7 ill at ease in my presence. Most of 
ouch | ME tese people are men of draft age who 
hat the Ma were NOt drafted. Some of these were 4-F 
pertica and others deferred because they were 
le doing essential work. 

Some hasten to explain that they tried 
ual on A”? volunteer but were turned down be- 
vat does MEEC@USe Of physical defects. Others say 
od men ME eit employers obtained deferments for 
sepor them but they didn t raise a finger to stay 
in wil Met! the service themselves. 

o Th, [hey seem to think I am blaming them 
elf gor not actually fighting in the war. Such 
officer Mn” thought has never entered my mind, 
ind re 2" do I think many disabled veterans 
think that way. We realize the war was 
was net ot Won by the man behind the gun 
aba alone. To every fighting man there must 
a be twenty working men backing him. 
le W hen I was in high school I lettered 
“k ever Mn track and baseball. During basketball 
hod of Meas | didn’t go with the team on their 
suitable (EPS ‘© play the neighboring towns. | 
In wv st g00d at basketball while there 
Amer: ME’ Sthers who were that made the 
esearch team. bor the betterment of the school 
t it has the coach picked the best players regard- 
all the 1ce or creed. I bore no grudge to 
yns and ’s who made the team or the coach 
ected them. 
\rmy we men who were selected 
URNAL 
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to fight were the best fighters just as a 
basketball coach selects the players who 
he believes are the best. 

I made Uncle Sam’s team and I bore 
no grudge. After being disabled playing 
on Uncle Sam’s team, I still bear no 
grudge. We all helped win the big game, 
those out of uniform as well as those in 
uniform. Some had to work and some 
had to fight. I just happened to be one 
of those who fought. 

Josu M. Drake, Jr. 
Mangum, Oklahoma. 
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Keep the Salute 
To the Editors of InFanrry JourNAL: 


Lieutenant Mathew J. Barman in his 
letter on the Reserve, just misses the 
bull’s-eye as regards saluting. An army 
without the salute would not solve the 
real gripe. The fact that the salute is not 
a personal salutation just cannot seem to 
be accepted by the enlisted men and 
many officers. Due to this fact and this 
fact alone, the matter of saluting will 
continue to be gripe No. 1 until the cali- 
ber of officers is raised to a level which, 
in the ces of the enlisted men, is con- 
sistent with other military standards. 

The same situation exists in all the 
services, and the problem has no easy 
solution. At the present time recruit 
ment of career enlistments is vital to the 
maintenance of an interim military estab- 
lishment, and it is a propitious moment 
in which to heed the enlisted men’s gripes. 
Esprit de corps should be the first maxim 
in military thought. If it were, the salute 
would be cherished, not scorned. 

My only solution is that officers should 
be chosen with a first quality of leader- 
ship and character requirement. Throw 
out seniority and retain the salute. 

F. H. Rosrnson, Jr. 


Indian Neck, Southold, L. IL, N. Y. 
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Miniature Badge 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I served with the 3d Battalion, 382d 
Infantry, throughout the Leyte and 
Okinawa campaigns. Like all infantry- 
men, I have a deep and sincere pride in 
the Infantry and the job it did. 

I would like to ask if there is any way 
that an ex-doughfoot can identify himself 
as having served with a combat infantry 
division. Why don’t we get on the ball 
and come out with a small Combat Infan- 
tryman’s Badge that can be worn in place 
of the “ruptured duck”? 

Thanks for a wonderful magazine. 


Tueopore W. Narrarit. 
Tuckahoe 7, N. Y. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE is a 
steady contributor to The INFANTRY 
Journat (page 41). 


MAJOR GENERAL FRANK A. KEATING now is 
commanding United States troops in 
) ° : 70) 
Berlin (page 38). 
‘APTAIN WILLIAM L. KOOB, JR., is sta 
tioned at Amherst College (page 18). 


‘APTAIN EDMUND G. LOVE is the author 
of “Those Little Ribbons” in the June 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. As an Army com- 
bat historian y cam- 
paign in the Central Pacific from Makin 
to Okinawa. At various times he was 
attached to the 7th, 27th, 77th, and 
96th Infantry Divisions, the 19th and 
20th Armored Groups, XXIV Corps 
and Tenth Army. He now is a civilian 
employee of the War Department, en 


he covered every 


gaged in writing the official history of 
the Pacific war (page 8). 

Major GENERAL OTTO L. NELSON, JR., after 
serving as Assistant Deputy Chief of 
Staff, United States Army and Deputy 
Theater Commander in the Mediter 
ranean, was retired early this year to 
become special adviser to the State De 
partment on organizational and admin 
istrative matters. He now is in private 
business (page 32). 

ROGER N. PETERSON served as a cavalry 
reserve officer prior to World War II, 
during which he became a flying officer 
in the Air Forces. He left the service 
with the rank of captain and with sev- 
eral decorations including the Distin 
guished Flying Cross, Purple Heart, 
and the Air Medal with the usual num 
ber of clusters (page 27). 

DAviID KENYON WEBSTER now is a civilian, 
living in Los Angeles, after spending 
three years in the 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion (page 22). 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL RALPH E. WILLEY 
first wrote of communication problems 
in Electrical Engineering, a technical 
magazine. The Journat then suggested 
that he rewrite his experience with the 
104th Division for the benefit of our 
readers (page 28). 

JoHN D. VOELKER is Prosecuting Attorney 
of Marquette County, in the iron- 
mining country of Michigan. He was 
graduated from the University of Mich- 
igan law school in 1928. He has writ- 
ten one book, Troubleshooter—The 
Story of a Northwoods Prosecutor, pub 
lished by Viking Press in 1943 (page 19). 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 


WW 
x 


Wy 


A 
- 


to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 





Ist ein Scherz, Sohn! * 


Once the war was safely won the ne¢ wspapers began to 
publicize a host of obscure and furtive characters who 
helped win it—unknown scientists who juggled formulae 
and ed atoms in top-secret laboratories; agents planted 
uncomtortably in enemy countries walting for the hand of 


the Gestapo to fall on their shoulders; geologists who ana 
lyzed the earth of Normandy before D-day—a whole array 


ol person who wer winning the war in a thousand strange 
ind devious ways 

(hey also served. The joke—the ordinary he-she, Pat 
ind-Mike joke of the kind that makes you wince on the 
radio—also was used and there is evidence that the wise 
crack hit its targets and took its toll. 

In every vag the barbed hook intended to undermine 


German contidence, to shatter German faith in the Nazi 
cause and its leaders, to destroy German determination to 
keep fighting, was used purposely. The zeal and fire go 
out of a cause when you laugh at it. The Nazis feared 
ridicule; they were terrified of laughter. 

[he anti-Nazi jokes were told in a nightly program 
broadcast over Radio Luxembourg by a character who be 
came known throughout the German-speaking area of west 
m Europe as Corporal [om Jones of the American 
\rn , 

Oke it with a pronounced \merican accent which was 


rarded as comical in itself I was assigned to impersonate 


é 
1y.” Because I learned my German in high school and 
re 
Corporal Jones,” and thus became the only American 
whose mission in the war against Hitler was to make like 
Bob Hope in German every night for more than half a year. 

Our gags for the Germans were not exactly of Bob Hope 
caliber. They were so blunt and simple that the thickest 
Wehrmacht private could get the point. Subtlety was not 
sought or intended, and in this we were me rely falling in 
1e German style of folk humor which is not notably 


with t 
delicate. It often “antic that the jokes we regarded as 
the flattest and most feeble, and which were only used be 
cause nothing else was available at the moment, turned out 
to be the most successful; conversely, gags which we 
esteemed as being espec ially sharp and devastating often 
missed hre 

It was necessary to pick gag targets with some care. We 
selected themes which we knew were ripe for ribbing, and 
woided those on which humor would have been in bad 


+i) ii af 5 naior Clagi rn 
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taste or would have conflicted with current att 
Germany. No joke that merely made the Ge: 
mad would have been worth telling. 

The Volkssturm, for example, was a prime 
needling. Into the Volkssturm the Nazis flung | 
their manpower, the very young, the very old, th 
trained, the physic ally impaired. It was an obvi 
of Germany's de 'sperate plight and as such a fit 
propag aganda emphasis. ‘The regular German sol 
on the Volkssturm with contempt and was prepare 
at it. Besides pulling down morale inside the | 
our needling also aimed at creating discord 
Wehrmacht and the Volkssturm. 

So we broadcast the information that contrary | 
belief it was possible to get a furlough in the | 

under two conditions: for confirmations and 
dings. We told of the regular army officer who was 1 
ing a Volkssturm unit and came upon an old gaff 
ing at stiff attention and acting as much like a ; 
possible. 

“Ah,” says the gratified officer, “you were no d 
dier in the last war, eh?” 

“No, sir.’ 

“How come?” asks the officer. 

“T was too old for the last war,” says the Volkssturn 

Again, a major and a lieutenant are reviewing a ¢ 
Volkssturm recruits. The major appalled stops and 
to the lieutenant, “Look at that poor fellow. H 
wooden leg, a glass eye, a humped back and no teet 

The lieutenant shrugs and says, “Yes, Major. But t! 
no need to whisper, he’s deaf, too.” 

The unsavory mob of Nazi big shots were sitting 
for the gag barrage. To deflate them, to show th 
they really were, and shatter the German soldier's 
to them was one of the objects of our ridicule 
Hitler was too touchy a subject for much foolery, Hi 
was too sinister; but Goering and Goebbels were 1 

It was said that Goering enjoyed jokes about hi: 
in fact, paid his chauffeur one mark for every Gor 
he reported. We broadcast this legend and added t! 
payments had become so 7 nt that Goering 
driving his chauffeur around. To emphasize the 
the German air force we described an occasion when | 
Emmy Goering observed her husband putting on his 
resplen dent uniform and all his medals. 
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Wh . Hermann?” she asks. 
Tox n = sti a comple te inspection of our entire 
ait for says. “I'm going to review all landing fields, 


all pid 


whole 


ll air force installations, all personne!—the 


AW] es the inspection begin?” Emmy wants to 
know és 

“Atii a.m. 

“Thats fine,” says Emmy. “Then you'll back in 


lent\ me for lunch.” 


Often a very broad and obvious joke if it hit the right 
pers n \ whe Te he was most vulner: able went over bigger 
than we had any right to expect. We learned later that the 
following mild crack at Goebbels was warmly received on 
the other side of the lines: 

Hitler visits hell and is taken on a tour of the nether 

9 y the devil. He views the various forms of torment 

about a large group of sinners who seem to be 
endlessly revolving, ‘round and ‘round. “Those,” says the 
devil, people who on earth were terrible liars.” 

Well, then where is Goebbels?” asks Hitler. 

Oh, | have him in my private office,” says the devil. “1 


him for an electric fan.’ 

Many of the gags broadcast by the Army were contrib 
uted by « iptured German soldiers who had heard the broad 
casts and succumbed to the universal human impulse to 
ass along a good story even if, as in this instance, the 
enemy could make use of it. Thus we accumulated a large 
store of witticisms attributed to two mythical Rhineland 


comedians, Tiimnes and Schal, who were the Pat and Mike 


of the Cologne region. 
liinnes and Schal were incorrigible anti-Nazis, and 
were forever deriding the authorities and illuminating the 


vs and defects of the Hitler regime with snappy repartee. 
\ typical Tiinnes and Schal gag, designed to deflate the 
ssant Nazi secret weapon propaganda, went like this: 
liinnes: “I’ve got a wonderful new job. 
B secret wonder-weapon factory.” 
Schal “W hat kind of weapons do you make?” 
liinnes: “That’s much too secret to talk about. I can’t 
reathe a oe but this weapon will win the war for Ger 
any 
Schal 


I’m working in 


“Oh, come on. We're old pals. You can tell me.” 
liinnes: “Well, okay, but don’t let it get any further. 

ve making weapons out of thousand-year old oak trees 
l with TNT.” 

Schil: “Thousand-year-old oak trees filled with dyna 

lite! Sa iV, th: if sounds pretty good. W he at’ Ss your particul: il 


liinnes: “Me? | plant the oak trees.’ 


re ird the end when Germ: iny was coll: apsing and many 
| Nazi officials were fleeing for their lives, this joke was 


ased to focus attention on the panic that prevailed in high 
> 
ircles ot the Reich: 

Hitler a Goering see that the jig is up and endeavor to 


Hitler as an old man with a beard 
ring as a buxom blonde. In order to test their 
they stop at an inn and order beer from the 
vho brings it with a curtsy. 


et v i a . 
‘ In disguise, 


The two congratulate 
s on not being recognized and leave a generous 


Y 
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“Lhank you, mein 
And thank you, too, Marshal Goering.’ 


“For God's sake 


[he waitress picks it up and says, 
Fithrer. 

The two fugitives are thunderstruck. 
cries Hitler, “how did you know us?” 

“Sh-h-h-h!” “T’m Goebbels! 


Such gags were integral factors in the campaign designed 


warns the waitress 


to create disaffection, unrest and discontent within the 
German armed forces and among the civilian population 
Che use of humor in propaganda was begun as an experi 
ment, and would have been dropped in short order if it had 
not paid off. But the Army through interrogation of cap 
tured Germans had its own Crossley survey to determine 


what was agry and effective and what was not 


| lundreds « ot interrog: itions est: ib lished be yond doubt 
that the joke was a telling propag: inda device. en ol 
scores of others are these Reports picked at random l hird 


Army interrogation of prisoners from the a. 437th 
Signal Battalion revealed “Tom Jones is well known and 
famous among the men and his jokes are extremely popu 
lar.” A soldier from an Austrian battalion told interrogators 
that “Tom’s jokes are excellent and being retold by many 
soldiers who thus prove that they are 


bro< ides ast.” 


listening to the 
A (German sergeant told of how he had iok 
ingly accused his — 
lieutenant colonel, of having “black ears”—a 
black or forbidden radio listening 
tened to the 
them. 


an officer with the rank 

reterence to 
because the colonel lis 
Tom Jones jokes and was heard repeating 
After our occupation of German territory investiga 
tors found that civilians as deep inside Germany as Berlin 
also listened to the jokes in defiance of stern orders to the 


contrary and passed them along by word of mouth 
Ricuarp Hanser 
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Clothes for the Doughboy 
I’m told that there is a special board which is charged 
with the experimentation, design and procurement of cloth 


ing and equipment. Having been on the 


receiving end of 
their experimentation for some years, it is my opinion that 
this board has succeeded only in doing a pretty damn poor 
job. During the war never standardized 


and numerous articles were mass produced only to be de 


“unitorms were 


clared obsolete before they reached the troops. 

lhe first principle in designing military clothing should 
be uniformity. The 
Uniformity gives an 
orderliness and discipline. 


values of 


uniformity are many and 


varied. appearance ind feeling of 
It simplifies the issuance and 
inventorying of property and the inspection and super 
vision of troops. But constant changes clothing and 

During the 


you could 


equipment make uniformity an impossibility 
war you had to look a long, long 


ever find two soldiers dressed exact tly alike. 


while before 


The infantryman was at the very end of a 
supply line. When new sent for 
WV ard, the rear eche lon outhts took the 1! pi k and the intan 
try got what was left, if 


very long 


articles ol clothing wer 


anything. This clothing often was 
specially designed for the front-line fighter, who had 1 
endure the most bitter weather conditions, and front line 
troops were supposed] given first priority 
worked out in reverse. 


But it usually 


Within any unit, the first peopl to receive new article S 
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of clothing were almost always the commander and the 
staff, the enlisted men around headquarters, and the service 
troops. What was left was prorated among the line com- 
panies. There the company commander, supply sergeant, 
hirst sergeant It there was 
then anything left over, the sergeants and their favorites 
took their pick, leaving the majority of riflemen and other 
privates (the very ones who needed the clothing most) 
right where they were to begin with. Therefore, we not 
only were bitter toward the service and command elements 
but there were bitterness and envy among ourselves. Simi- 
larly, there were similar jealousies between divisions, bat- 
talions and various arms when they saw that other units had 
articles which they were denied. Thus my battalion re- 
sented the fact that it did not have parkas when some 
antiaircraft troops, who were attached to us, did. (The only 
person in my unit who had one was the supply officer. ) 

Again, our men grumbled because, during one engage- 
ment in the dead of winter, the division on our right had 
shoe pacs while we were still wearing shoes and canvas 
leggings. (Some of the more fortunate also had arctics.) 

When our division finally received a limited issue of 
armored force combat suits the men were promised first 
crack at them. But the division commander and his staff 
were the first to appear in them and few ever got to the men. 
Some got only the pants because some of the division staff 
officers had only wanted the jackets. (1 am not pleading 
complete innocence, since as a battalion staff officer, I 
got my share.) 

To say that officers are supposed to buy their own clothes 
is only begging the question. That officers can send back 
to “oflicer’s sales” to buy articles which are denied the troops 
only makes the situation more unbearable. I have had en- 
listed men come to me with money and ask me to send back 
to the officers’ PX to buy them regulation articles of cloth- 
ing which they needed. Their less fortunate buddies, who 
either lacked the money or the necessary drag with some 
officer, just went without. Part of the failure lay in poor 
leade ship and poor officer discipline but a lot of the re- 
sponsibility went back farther and higher up. 

No one can quarrel with the idea that military clothing 
should be subject to experiment and change, but the time 
to do it is during the years of peace and not during a war, 
except in the case of very special items for very special 
conditions. 

It is impossible to provide the infantryman with perfect 
clothing suitable for absolutely all conditions. The condi- 
tions under which a front-line soldier serves are too varied 
both as to weather and physical exertion. 

Compnart poots: Reversed leather feature is supposed to 
soak up dubbin but it also soaks up water. (The cow 
didn’t wear it that way.) Unbearably cold. Buckle effect 
allows water to seep into shoes. Unsightly. 

Canvas Leccrncs: Worse. Cold and uncomfortable. 

Suoe pacs: Nice for sitting still—hell for walking. 

Jump soors: Ideal, but we couldn’t get them. 

Arerics: No good for walking but are a good compro- 
mise if a method could be devised for carrying them. 

Fretp yackets: No warmth to speak of. 

Frecp JACKET LINERS: Too tight, too hot and too hard to 
take off quickly. The wearer alternately sizzles and freezes. 
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and oflicers were next in line. 





enough. Never saw them issued in combat, any! 

ARMORED FORCE COMBAT JACKETS: Came c\; 
but a little too bulky. Never enough issued to 9 
more than rear echelon troops, commanders and 

ParaTRoop juMP sults: Excellent desig: ‘ 
warmth. 

Fuicut jackets: Excellent. Couldn’t get then 

Overcoat: Too tight and bulky. Not water r: 

Raincoat: Not waterproof. Cold. 

Mackinaw: Very good but only drivers and ceneral 
were authorized them. 

Freip coats: Very good but only officers could gc ¢] 

Parkas: Good but somewhat too bulky. Only high. 
ranking officers and rear echelon troops usually got them 
Reversible white color features would have sav. 
lives in the snow. 

Woot cioves: Soak up water. 

LEATHER GLoves, unlined: Cold. 

LeaTuER GLoves, lined: Excellent. Had trouble getting 
them. (The glove situation among front-line tro: 
truly desperate. ) 

S.ieeprinc Bacs: Not bad in rear areas. 
tical in front lines. 


Barrie jackets: Not water repellent and 


DS Was 


Utterly imprac 


Caprarn Wits C. Rowe 
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They Fought Once Too 


I ain’t running for office and I ain’t a veteran of the first 
World War and neither is my old man, but I still think the 
Dough who served through that “over the top” stuff ought 
to have the Combat Infantry Badge. I often wonder what 
these guys think when they hear the squabbles about who 
got an award and for what and how the Combat Badge is th 
only one that really counts, the Mark of the Soldier, th 
Infantry Journal Tested and Approved, and all that; hen, 
by God, all they got for their trouble was a bent back and 
flat feet. I bet they feel disgruntled, like they say in books 
and you would too. 

I would like to see them all get the Badge but that is 
too much to expect of the overworked AG with such « 
shortage of clerks and all, so I will make it easy for him. All 
he’s got to do is put out a poop sheet and ask all the guys 
still in the Army to fill in what outfit they were in in 1917-13 
and what battles they lived through and then when the 
sheets come back he can pull out the service records to see 
which jibe with the answers on the poop sheets and check 
that all the stuff that the circular about the Badge says you 
have to do to get it has been done and then crank out the 
orders. And it wouldn’t break the AG’s back at that because 
there ain’t that many World War I Combat Infantrymen 
left in the Army. 

That leaves out all the guys who got out after the | 
war, but as I say that would be too much to expect and t 
least the ones who are still in will get it so they won't hav 
to hang a copy of their service records around thei: necks 
to show that they really fought once too. 
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Revealing Study of Japan 


|APAN'S WAR ECONOMY. By T. A. Bisson. 
[he Macmillan Company, 1946. 267 Pages; 


New York: 
Index; $3.50. 


[he study of the German and Japanese economic war efforts 
ealed a most remarkable parallel in economic mobiliza 
Both Germany and Japan started war when they were 
m ready for it; with limited and rapidly dwindling stock 

ind with industries which, despite years of feverish 


ition, were far from full michilination: ‘In both countries 


he overwhelming initial successes intoxicated the leaders to 
uch an extent that, far from stepping up their industrial pro 
luction to full blast, they permitted it to fall even below the 

ng point. 


In both countries the shock of a major disaster 
Germany's defeat before Moscow in the winter of 1941-42, 
nd Japan’s disastrous losses around Guadalcanal in the fol 
wing autumn—brought about a belated recognition of the 
need of total economic mobilization. In both, ruthless reorgani 
ition brought about a surprising recovery but was unable to 
nake good the omissions during the initial period. And 

both, the mass production, when finally under way, was cut 
short by the full impact of Allied strategic bombardment and 

s, within a little more than six months, thrown into almost 

wales chaos. 

Yet beneath these remarkable similarities, German and Japa 
nese economic planning and mobilization proceeded within 
widely different political and institutional systems. In Ger 
many Adolf Hitler had succeeded by 1939 in eliminating virtu 
illy all possibility of open opposition to his own and the Nazi 
Party's absolute dictatorship; whether from the remnants of 
ther political groups, the churches, the bureaucracy, big busi 
ness or the armed forces. His will alone dominated every field, 
civilian affairs and armament production as well as the political 
nd strategic conduct of the war. Within the shadow of his 
mnipotence his principal henchmen—Goering, his heir desig 
nate; 'limmler, whose title of Reichsfiihrer SS openly hinted 
it h abition to succeed one day as Fiihrer of the Reich; 
Goel too clever to reveal any aspirations, but alert on the 

to grasp at any fleeting opportunity; and the most 
f all, Martin Bormann, his deputy and personal sec 
ere waging an incessant struggle for power, pre stige, 
e last resort, Hitler’s succession. But this 
iadochs,” as it has been called, did not in any way 
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st ruggle 


affect the absolute grip that Hitler and the National Socialist 


Party had established over Germany 
intensity all through the war. 

helped Hitler into the saddle, 
Even Speer, 


y and which increased in 
The businessmen, who once had 
were powerless to intervene 

Hitler's architect and all-powerful minister of 
munitions, who had based his total economic mobilization upon 
the principle of the stood up 
for the engineer's point of view but was far from an exponent 
of private business interests. 


“self-determination of industry,” 


In Japan, on the contrary, the military and nationalist lead 
ers, who from 1936 had moved more and more into the center 
of Japanese political life, lacked the backing of an irresistible 
mass movement. Instead of being able elimi 
nate their opponents and erect an absolute dictatorship, they 
had to accept a compromise with the groups which up to that 
time had led the Japanese nation: the Court circles, the Bu 
reaucracy, the old party leaders, above all with that small group 
of immensely powerful business houses, the Mitsui, the Mitsu 
bishi, Sumitomo, Yasuda, etc., known as the Zaibatsu. The 
result was that where Hitler could issue even patently senseless 


to overthrow o1 


orders without meeting either opposition or disobedience, the 
Japanese extremists saw themselves forced to negotiate, and 
bargain with their partners, and to purchase their support with 
far-reaching concessions. 

Among these partners the group that was not necessarily the 
most influential, but certainly the shrewdest, and the one most 
capable of exploiting its bargaining position to the utmost, was 
the Zaibatsu. Although by no means always seeing eye to eye 
with the militarists—they refused, for instance, to underwrite 
the Kwantung Army’s policy of economic expansion into Man 
churia—the Zaibatsu found the economic mobilization of Japan 
a highly useful opportunity to reap not only immense direct 
benefits, but under patriotic cover to push through their am 
bitious monopolistic schemes and e xpand their own grip upon 
the economic power of the country. I|hus while German in 
dustry was being mobilized by the Nazis upon a nonpolitical 
with the industrialists under the control of the all 
powerful party and without any opportunity of making their 


be iSIS, 


will effectively felt, in Japan economic mobilization proceeded 
upon the basis of a series of political deals between the mili 
tarists and the Zaibatsu. And the 
mere fools in the hands of the nominal rulers, continually out 


Zaibatsu, far from being 


witted them and bent them to their own purpose: 
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[he first major trial of strength between the military and the 
Zaibatsu arose in 1940 over the delicate question of who was to 
dominate the new machinery for increased industrial control 
which had become necessary owing to the bewildering prolif 
eration of some 20,000 semiofhcial control agencies gradually 
et up in the course of the years In May of that year the 
industrialists started a ste adily expanding campaign which cul 
minated in August and September in the ambitious project of a 
Supr me Council of Key Industries proposing the establish 
ment ot a system ol with state 
backing designed to enable them to carry through their endeavor 
for full cartellization of Japanese trade and industry with the 
official consent and support of the government. Te this plan 
the Second Konoye ¢ which meanwhile had come into 
power in July 1940 as a result of the change in the global situa 


“voluntary business control,’ 


abinet, 


tion through the Fall of France, opposed a counterproposal of 
the Planning Board seeking in its turn to utilize the occasion to 


enforce stronger state control of industry. 


Against the violent 
reaction of the business leaders—who promptly branded this 
attempt to strengthen the government's control over industry 
as “communistic”—its sponsors in the Cabinet were, however, 
unable to prevail. They had to be satisfied with salvaging 
eventually the mere empty shell of their proposal while sur 
rendering the effective domination of the new control associa 
tions to be set up under the “Major Industries Association 
Ordinance” of September 1, 1941, to the representatives of the 
Zaibatsu. 

‘his highly congenial task of using the new Control Associa 
tion to extend their cartels in industry, trade, and finance kept 
the Japanese business leaders in hectic activity throughout the 
first year of the war while their military and naval confederates 
were Carving out a new empire in the ‘South Seas. By the end 
of November 1942, however, the series of setbacks around 
Guadalcanal, and in particular the severe shipping losses suf 
fered there, brought this overoptimistic phase of the war to an 
abrupt end. With the need for an economic effort of wholly 
unforeseen dimensions before them, the military and economic 
leaders of Japan saw that they had to make radical improve 
ments in the existing machinery. 

The greatest weakness of that machinery lay in the inade- 
quate coordination at the top. The Cabinet, according to Japa- 
nese constitutional law and usage, was not a unified body 
acting by majority decision, but a loose group of nearly inde 
pendent ministers, jealously guarding their respective juris 
ake and prerogatives. The Premier, in the orthodox inter 
pretation only primus inter pares, was, even in the case of so 
ruthless a personality as Tojo, unable to coerce any of his 
‘abinet’s Planning Board under Hashino was 
an organ dominated by the Army, but its effective 
control would rest with Vice Minister Kishi, former head of the 
dissolved Ministry of Commerce and Industry and an expo 
nent of interests. The functions of the dissolved 
Cabinet Planning Board were transferred in the main to the 
central Bureau of the new Munitions Ministry, the Bureau of 
Total Mobilization, around which eight other bureaus were set 
up to deal respectively with aerial ordnance, machinery, iron 
and steel, light metals, nonferrous metals, chemicals, fuel and 
Ship construction remained under the Navy, 
and Army Ordnance under the Ministry of War. The result 
was that in practice the Ministry of Munitions became es- 
sentially an Aircraft Production Board, but not without a severe 
conflict oh the War and Navy Ministries which held out for 
two and a half more months after the formal inauguration be- 
fore finally surrendering full administrative jurisdiction over all 
aircraft production on January 15, 1944. 

Despite all these handicaps, the achievements of the new 
Ministry, once it finally got going, were anything but con- 
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temptible. By August 1944 it had succeeded in 
nese aircraft production to the unprecedented hy 
planes per month. But this success came too lat, 
course of the Pacific struggle, or even to save To; 
the first half of February 1944, little more tha: L, 
after the full start of the Ministry of Munitions, A hal 
ance with the Fifth Fleet fell upon the Marshalls Any 
lein and Eniwetok, broke deep into the perimeter | vi 
nese system of defense and, on February 17, st: 

tating blow at Japan's key base of Truk. Three d 

the 20th, Tojo himself added yet another key of{ 
Chief of the Army General Staff, to those held alr 
which were Premier, Minister of War, and Minist \ 
tions. Simultaneously, the Minister of the Navy, S| 
close henchman, lacked all executive power. Th 
ministries, the holders of real power, were divided ar 
selves and in their turn unable to control the semia , 
Control Organizations which the industrialists domin Thu 
[ojo's effort during the winter of 1942-43 to bring about , 
radical stepping up of the Japanese war effort took inevitably 


the form of seeking dictatorial powers for himself rder t 
enable him effectively to coerce both his ministerial colleague: 


and the Industrial Control Organizations. In that effort To) 
eventually prevailed after a bitter struggle in the session of th. 
Japanese ‘Diet January 28 to March 25, 1943, but only at the 
price of yet another concession to the business interests. In the 
Ordinance of March 17 the proclamation of his new execu 
tional powers was followed by the announcement of a ney 
Cabinet Advisers Council, composed of seven of the most in 
fluential Japanese business leaders endowed with ministeria 
rank, who together with the Cabinet were to form a Supreme r 
Economic Council for the prosecution of the war. 

he full significance of these moves was not revealed until 
some six months later in October,‘when Tojo in a wholesal 
reorganization of the governmental structure utilized his dic 
tatorial powers to dissolve nu less than four existing ministries 
as well as the Planning Board, and to establish in their plac: 
three new ministries for over-all coordination in their respective 
fields: a Ministry of Munitions for the centralization of war 
production, a Ministry of Transport and Communications f 
the coordination of both Shipping and Railways, finally a Min 
istry of Agriculture and Commerce for civilian economy. 

Of the three he assumed in person the portfolio of the Min 
istry of Munitions, combining it with his already exception 
position as both Prime and War Ministers, in actual practice 
he took over the functions of Chief of the Naval Staff. But 
this excessive cumulation of functions in Tojo’s hands, { 
from strengthening his position, served rather to hasten his 
downfall, by still further sharpening the bitter feelings created 
by his virtual dictatorship and creating a widespread agreement 
that “Tojo must go.” Admiral Spruance’s attack against Saipan 
and the complete failure of the decisive blow attempted by th 
Japanese Navy in the Battle of the Philippine Sea, broug ht 
the long toppling edifice of his power to an abrupt collaps 
Trying in vain to save himself by jettisoning Shimada, w h n 
the Navy, embittered by his subservience to Tojo, forced ' 
resign, Tojo himself had to retire on July 18, 1944. 

The Cabinet which followed him, jointly headed by Gen 
eral Koiso and Admiral Yonai, was received with great expects 
tions by the small group of moderate military and politi 
ers, who even before the fall of Saipan had realized «| 
war was lost and that the only thing that remained was ' 
bring it to an end as quickly as possible. These expectations 
however, were bitterly disappointed. Koiso, who had been 
very critical of Tojo, proved in office nothing bu' nother 
reactionary general and the majority of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet showed no better insight, while the moderates with 
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) , head were unable even to voice their apprehen 
ntions. lhe result was that far from leading to a 
dus ip to take the country out of the war, the nine 
" aia Koiso Cabinet, from July 1944 to April 1945, 
u reight of grim determination to go on with the 
nseless struggle, and in consequence the apogee 
nce of the Zaibatsu upon the desperate effort to 
ir production. 

tic of that influence was the appointment of thei: 
Ginjoro Fujihara, the outstanding figure among the 
mic advisers, to succeed Tojo as Minister of Muni 
that appointment the Zaibatsu had succeeded 
los otut 1e very citadel of Japanese war production, from 
ke » the coming months an unending stream of bene 
rm above all of credits for their expansion began to 
upon them. Thanks to this complete harmony of 


a ' Fujihara got off with a flying start until with the 
The nsolic n of the Zaibatsu’s influence, internal rivalry among 
aoe them promptly began to emerge again. On December 16, 1944, 
table Fujihara announced his resignation, ostensibly for reasons of 
lew 4 reality, it was more or less broadly hinted, because 
ague \itsubishi and Samitomo had objected to the exceptionally 
ve benefits which he had been able to confer upon his own 
f the house, the Mitsui. 

it the By that time, however, Japanese war production was on the 
n the yngrade and rapidly careening toward complete collapse 
ecu ipture of the Philippines had virtually cut Japan’s ephemeral 
- 1: Eastern Empire in two. Without the flow of the indis- 
st j nsable raw materials from the South Seas, Japanese war pro 
sterial duction leaders could calculate the day when the rapidly 
oreme lwindling remnants of their stock piles of oil, bauxite, iron ore, 
| , coal, rice and salt would be exhausted. For lack of fuel, 
until the remnants of the Japanese fleet had to be laid up and ai 
‘lesa training drastically reduced. 

sd Nevertheless, Koiso’s undecided cabinet succeeded in keep 
istrie ng the helm for another three and a half months, until the fall 
place f Iwo, and the attack upon Okinawa brought its downfall in 
ec the beginning of April 1945. In contrast to it the new Cabinet 
E war under Admiral Suzuki saw a marked strengthening of the ele 
ns { nents which by this time had come to the decision to end the 
Min var at any price rather than face the menace of a complete col 


ipse of the entire Japanese political, social and economic struc 


Mir ture 


tion Their struggle to bring Japan finally out of the war, the 
actice letails of which have only become known since Mr. Bisson con 
Sut uded his study, reveals both the amazing difficulty of that 
ls. f task and, at the same time, the limitations of the influence of 
nh the Zaibatzu, great as it was. While the latter, having done 
reated xtremely well out of the war, were by this time most anxious 
ement to liquidate it and were entirely in support of any endeavors 
Saipal to that end, they had no effective means of bringing about that 
by tl iecision. The issue lay entirely between a handful of political 
rougl rvs military leaders in the Cabinet, and in the last resort with 
lapse he Emperor himself. It was the E mperor’s unprecedented and 
whor atisely unconstitutional expression of his own decided opinion 
ced | n favor of seeking an end which enabled the leaders of the 
ace faction to say openly what, as Admiral Suzuki, the 
Gen Premier, put it, everybody had been feeling, but nobody had 
pec lared to express, and in the end enabled them to overcome the 
| lead pposition of the Army, which was bent upon a suicide stand. 
at the ven so, the last bitter struggle after the dropping of the 
was t itomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki lasted four days and 
tions nights, and twice had to be decided by the Emperor himself. 
hee Vhen finally his Imperial Rescript had gone out, all the Army 
noth the Tokyo district came out, dropping leaflets with 
in the ration that the Rescript was a forgery and the war 
5 with M going on. Both Suzuki and the Cabinet Secretary 
JRNAL - ABER, 1946 


barely escaped assassination and the Minister of War, who 
against his ofhcial stand with the Army had secretly favored 
the peace faction, found it necessary to commit hara-kiri in 
order to atone for this new conflict between his official and his 
private attitude.—Hersert Rostnsk1 
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The Rail Splitters 


THE 84rn INFANTRY DIVISION IN THE BATLLE Ol 
GERMANY. By Lieutenant Theodore Draper. New York 


The Viking Press, 1946. 260 Pages; Illustrated; $5.00 


Here is one of the earliest, and what will probably prove to 
be one of the best, of the many histories of companies, battal 


ions, regiments, divisions, corps, and armies that will soon be 
rolling off the presses. 

The story of the 84th Division parallels that of many othe: 
divisions in the Battle of Germany. The 84th went through 
the Roer and the Rhine campaigns, the Battle of the Ardennes 
and the final free-for-all to the Elbe. Lieutenant Draper had 
the advantage of knowing, long before the division's first shot 
was fired in anger, that he was to be its historian. ‘That know] 
edge, added to an earlier background in writing military his 
tory, has enabled him to present a clear, scholarly account of 
what the division did in those battles, and how its actions we re 
related to those of other divisions. 

Although Draper follows actions down to the lowest tactical 
levels, it is unfortunate that there is not more about the indi 
vidual soldier in the book. I do not mean by this that any 
author should allow his book to degenerate into a running list 
of names and home towns. [here are in every unit, however, 
men whose personalities and actions have become legends 
These are the men whom Draper has missed. In doing so, he 
has lost some of the life and individuality they breathe into 
the units to which they belong. 

Sergeant Walter H. Chapman, who did the illustrations, has 
done a superior job. His color work and_black-and-whit 
sketches are excellent, and have been beautifully reproduced 
lhe maps, however, are weak. ‘The symbols and lettering are 
not sufhciently clear to enable the reader to figure out what 
each unit was doing without a considerable struggle. Thos 
covering the operations on army level, the “big picture,” are 
much too complex for either legibility or understanding 

These deficiencies, however, are overshadowed by the gen 
eral excellence of the book. Draper writes clearly and with 
great skill. His accounts of tactical operations, where many 
authors bog down in a mass of trivia, are concise and unfail 
ingly absorbing. He has covered enough of the big picture to 
allow his readers to see why the division did certain a as 
it did, but has done so without becoming involved in a vague 
explanation of grand strategy which no one could wet stand 

he history of the 84th Division is not just a memory book 
for soldiers of the 84th. It will be an absorbing book for any 
one who has even the remotest interest in how and why an 
infantry division fights.—O. C. S. 
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Old Days in the Northwest 
THE CONQUEST OF THE MISSOURI. By Joseph Mill: 


Hanson. New York: Murray Hill Books, 1946. 458 Pages 
Index; $3.50. 


Major Hanson wrote this fascinating book some years befor 
World War I—before he worked on the original Stars and 
Stripes. And now his publishers have had the good sense to 
bring it out again after a considerable period during which 
was out of print. 
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[he book is really the life of Captain Grant Marsh whe 
began as a Mississippi pilot about when Mark Twain did, and 
in fact worked on the same steamboat with him for a while. 
'wain left the river for writing but Marsh stayed on it to see 
Civil War days. Then, near the end of the war, 
he took work on the Missouri where he became one of the most 
While still a young 


ome exciting 


famous of the early pilots and masters. 


man he cleared nearly a thousand dollars a month in pay, and 


made tens of thousands every year for the owners of his boats. 


Naturally, while steamboating in the Dakotas and Montana 
1870s, Captain Marsh had many contacts with the 
Sometimes they commandeered his steamboat, and 
many times he helped the Army out in those hard Indian days. 
So in telling Marsh's story Major Hanson has much of interest 
and amusement to say about the Army of that time and its ex- 


in the 
Army 


ceedingly rugged service. 

I wholeheartedly recommend The Conquest of the Missouri 
for its Army and river lore as well as for its story of a fearless 
and energetic figure of the Old West.—G. V. 


Guts and Self-reliance 
New York: 


70,000 


rO 1. By Quentin Reynolds. Random 


House, 1946. 217 Pages; $2.50. 


70,000 to | makes another excellent tale ofWar—true tales— 
1 am glad that Mr. Reynolds has felt that 
In this book as in 
Officially Dead he tells another man’s story in restrained but 
cxe iting narrative. 


by this able writer. 
such stories as this were worth the telling. 


Lieutenant Gordon Manuel of the 64th Squadron, 43d Bom 
bardment Group, bailed out at three hundred feet above the 
water, five miles off the coast of New Britain, with one leg 
broken and the other full of shrapnel. He made it to shore in 
seven hours, hid himself away near the shore, and kept himself 
alive for days until a iriendly native found him and helped him, 
and then dodged Japs for many months until the war was over. 

Lieutenant Manuel's story is one of guts and self-reliance, 
and Mr. Reynolds has handled it beautifully. It shows what 
a man can do if he can keep his head in a tight spot and if he 
knows the principles of “survival” as available to any soldier in 
Manuel had the additional advan 
tage of having spent much time in the woods since early youth. 


handbooks on the subject. 


his is one kind of war book that should be freely spread 
throughout the armed services so that every man of the present 
a chance to read it.—G. V. 


and future forces could have 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES: A Gurwe tro a Hunprep 
Leapinc Occupations. Edited by Mark Morris. Washing 
1946. 354 Pages; $3.25. 


ton: Pre yO TESS Press, 


Devoting several pages to each occupation, this book answers 
such questions as: What duties does the person perform who 


it the 


follows the occupation; how do you qualify to work ; 
occupation; who should attempt to follow it; where is the work 
performed; how much are you likely to earn; how and where 


and where can you get more information? 
he choice of the hundred occupations is rather representative 
of the wide field of working for a living. It seems rather 
obvious that the book will be more useful to job counselors 
than to men in search of an occupation. It is aimed especially 
at veterans who are seeking guidance but is useful to people 
other than veterans.—A. S. 


68 


can you prepare, 


AIRCRAFT ELECTRICITY FOR THE ME 
Charles Edward Chapel. New York: ©, 
1946. 477 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


Lieutenant Chapel used the manuscript of thi 
ing aircraft electrical and ignition systems to mi 
ian students. The final product is the result of 
in teaching these classes of pilots, maintenan 
and mechanics. 

The illustrations are clear; the book in its pl 
designed for either classroom work or home stud) 
chapters range from “Fundamentals of Electricit, 

Get a Job.” Ihe author did not attempt to produ 
theory; practicality was his basic idea, and teachin, 
would-be mechanic was his goal. The clear |a: 
conceived illustrations, and the examination ques! 
end of the one would indicate that the 
reached.—A. S 


7 7 7 


HONOR ABOVE ALL. By Captain O. Irving Jacobsen 
ton: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1946. 53 Pages; $2.0) 






Honor Above All is a narrative poem on the life of a your 
American until he is killed in battle in World War IL Up. 
fortunately, the work does not ring true. Captain Jacobser 
characterization, meter and phrasing are stilted in the extren 
and the kindest thing that may be said of his passages on con 
bat is that they will hardly impress the fighting soldiers of thi 
war. The great poetry of this generation of American bchtin 


men has still to be written.—O. C. S. 


7 vy q 


SCIENCE YEARBOOK OF 1946. Edited by J. D. Ratcliff 
New York: Doubleday & Company, 1946. 245 Pages; $2.5 


Technical information in a form digestible for the masses 
the keynote of Mr. Ratcliff’s anthology, the fifth he has p: 
lished. Science Yearbook is a collection of twenty-six mag 
zine articles on scientific topics, together with two chapters fr 
current books and a twenty-five-page introduction by the edito 
Selections obviously have been made on the basis of reader it 
terest rather than of scientific importance, and the articles 
all by popular free-lance writers some of whom make no g: 
pretense to professional accuracy. Three of the articles are 
atomic power, six on chemistry and physics, nine on medi 
subjects, five on biology and two on aviation. They make ¢ 
reading for the average layman but unquestionably would dis 
appoint a professional scientist.—J. F. L. 


7 7 7 


THE WORKING ELECTRON: Aw _Inrropuction 
ELECTRONICS. By Raymond F. Yates. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1946. 247 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


A casual survey of the first couple of chapters reveals 
not covered in high school—or in these days, fifth grade 
ence. But Mr. Yates saves himself in time, and his dull a 
elementary treatment of the electron, electric charges 
static electricity develops into an extremely interesting surve) 
of the practical effects and applications of electronic contr’ 
and measuring devices. One of the better points is the w ay in 
which Mr. Yates explains the constructions of simple gace*' 
which the domestic experimenter can make for himse!! 
very cheaply from recognized scientific supply houses, 2 
employ much to his edification and education. \Ve!! wor 
two-fifty, even if it doesn’t quite live up to the blisher s 
claims about “the atom bomb made clear.”—J. C. 
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IN MALNUTRITION AND POVERTY. By 
uck. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 203 
x; $2.50. 


title, Mr. Luck is not concerned to picture the 
n which various relief agencies are now waging 
ions ranging from undernourishment to famine. 
calling for a crusade, to be conducted under the 
sumers’ cooperatives and cooperative banking. He 
length with the requirements for minimum sub 
poverty, and health, skimming lightly over 
cardo, Mill, and the protestants against their 
mncept of personal rights, and gets into the subject 
tives a little less than. halfw: ay through the book. 
f the material will be familiar to anyone who has 
Luck 
ok out of the ordinary by insisting rigorously on the 
d pitfalls which beset the path of cooperative en 
by his insistence on the rigid selection and control 

) ensure successful operation of a co-op.—J. 


It with cooperative enterprise in any way. 


A A y 


\GE OF ASSASSINS. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 


By Philippe Soupault. New York: 


1946. 315 Pages; $3.00. 


[he political prisoner has, since time began, been the dilet 
tante of prisoners, at least in civilized countries. Exempt from 
hard labor, admitted to his books, granted privileges denied to 
the country, the political prisoner is in a way the prima donna 
f the penal world. Philippe Soupault, an administrative of 
{cial in North Africa, was arrested by the Vichy Police on what 
have been a charge of general disaffection, and was 
committed to prison. Prison discipline was not too rigorous; he 
enjoyed all the privileges cited—but his account of his imprison- 
ment is the account of a free man’s nightmare. Picked up with- 
uit warning, never informed of the charge against him, sen 
tenced to solitary confinement, reacting against confinement, 
gainst his fellows in punishment, against the passage of time 
self, Soupault slowly grows in unde rstanding for his criminal 
ind political jail mates, is even infused with the esprit and the 
standards of his fellow-prisoners, while retaining objectivity 
enough to write analytically of his enforced and mind-destroy- 
ig sojourn in prison.—J. C. 


seems tO 
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Absorbing Chronicle 


LD ROUGH AND READY: Zacuary 
B. Me Kinley and Silas Bent. 
1946, 


By Silas 
The Vanguard 


TAYLOR. 
New York: 
329 Pages; Index; $3.00. 
3. McKinley and the late Silas Bent have joined forces 
} turn out an absorbing, readable chronicle of the life and 
imes of Zachary Taylor, twelfth President of the United States. 
his is a book that fills something of a gap in American his 
ory. Although General Taylor is adequately show by the 
thors to have been an able President? his work and the 
effects of it have been largely obscured by the historical em 
phasis on the now legendary “giants” of his day: Webster, 
Clay, ¢ mye Hayne, and Jeffe rson Davis. ‘This is perfectly 
, however, in light of the fact that Taylor was never 
ibs in politics until his nomination for the 
Cy. 
zh Old Rough and Ready will be an interesting eve 
iding for even the most casual dabbler in history, it is 
book for the serious student of military history. The 
ve dealt extensively with General Taylor's past in 
n and Mexicans wars but the emphasis is on the per 
involved and the political effects of the wars rather 
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FOR MILITARY 
LEADERS 


The 
DOOLITTLE 


Report 


The complete account of the Doolittle Board's investiga 
tion into officer-enlisted man relationships in the Army, as 
released to the press—presented in compact, convenient 
pamphlet form by the Infantry Journal Press. 

Most of the recommendations made by the Doolittle Board 
have already been adopted by the Army. Get your copy 
of the report, and bring yourself up to date on the back- 
ground behind the modifications of policy. 


25¢ 








PSYCHOLOGY FOR 
THE ARMED SERVICES 


A college-level handbook on the phases of psychology 
which have bearing on the military life—edited and com- 
piled by a group of the country's top psychologists. Thor- 
ough discussion of all the facets of military action and 
behavior—from how to sharpen hearing, and see at 
night, to the effects of sex, fear, homesickness, on military 
efficiency. Psychology for the Armed Services covers also 
the latest developments of educational psychology as ap- 
plied to military training, a study of aptitudes, and tips 
on morale. 


$3.00 








PSYCHOLOGY FOR 
THE FIGHTING MAN 


Short, simple discussion of the psychological factors that 
affect the fighting man—presented in terms that a man 
unacquainted with psychology can readily understand, 
and offering methods of improving performance and per- 
sonal morale that any interested soldier can readily apply 
to himself—or to others. Psychology for the Fighting Man 
is a FIGHTING FORCES publicetion. You can buy it for 
25¢. 
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ANYTHING 
FOR A LAUGH 


THE NEW 
SAD SACK 


The slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune beat down again 
upon our favorite hero—with the 
usual, hilariously unhappy results. 
The New Sad Sack is at least as 
good as the old one—and just as 
unlucky. $2.00 





MALE CALL 


Miss Lace, well and favorably known to 
every GI and ex-Gl appears in a book—no 
better than she should be, perhaps—but 
every gravel pounder ranks as general 
her esteem. Only $1.00 


UP FRONT 
By BILL MAULDIN 


The collected works of Mauldin—in- 
cluding his wartime cartoons, and 
some unexpectedly fine prose. We 
know that the book has sold by the 
thousands—what we'd like to know 
s ‘Do you have one?” Only $2.00 





THE WOLF 
By SGT. LEONARD SANSONE 


The Wolf has been reconverted—as you 
may have noticed. But his exploits will 
never surpass their wartime peak—and 
you get the best of them in this book for 
only $1.00 
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than on the fighting. Especially interesting a 


tions of President Polk and his Cabinet to kil] } , rn a 
for the Presidency in the election of 1848. | “ae 
could have had a field day with the “inside stor the ive 
can War.—O. C. S. on 
7 7 7 
Propaganda As a Weapon 
PAPER BULLETS. By Leo J. Margolin. Ne, Frob 


Press, 1946. 149 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


[he last three paragraphs of this short book ex ts thes 
very well: ‘ 
“We are well aware that the right words pi 
gether, delivered at the right spot at the right momen; os 
capture and kill. Why not use words and ideas 


ment of peace, rather than as an instrument of di : 
“A longing for peace is deep in the hearts of a cent 
ples everywhere. Lhere are good arguments for ¢! who in 
sist that the best way to maintain the peace is t aintain | 
war machine to police the world and to keep the peace by fo, : 


“Why not, then, the establishment of a U. S. D. partment 
of Information on the same status as the War Department al 
the Navy Department? W hy not a U. S. Departm nt of Inf : 
mation to police the world with words of truth?’ 

Mr. Margolin was news editor of the Psychological Warfag 
Branch, Allied Force Headquarters, for sixteen months, anf 
has been a New York newspaperman for twenty years. With 
this background, which should qualify him for writing a bd 
on the subject of political and military propag: anda, it is ra 
a shame that he merely hits the high spots in this wo Rs 
spends a large part of his space in exhorting the reader agains 
being taken in by the new German and Jap propaganda, and 
explaining how the poisons implanted by their propaganda 
tween the two world wars are still working to our detrin 
hese points are well taken, but more facts and ‘ca nd 
concrete examples would have been welcome. 

The reader who wants to learn such things as the eff 
ness of one type of propaganda effort as against has ong type, 
how to recognize propaganc da and how to separate it trom t ract 
and other concrete facts of propaganda technique will bx 
some extent disappointed. 

One point is made that bears repetition and emphasis. The 
effect of propaganda is cumulative; during the war we stared 
late and the full effect of our efforts was not felt because th 
war ended while we were just getting into the swing. Prop: 
ganda as a we apon of political and military policy is with w 
whether we like it or not, and if the United States fails to make 
intensive and intelligent use of it, we are handicapping ou 
selves unnecessarily in a world where all our weapons ma 
prove indispensable if we wish to exist as a nation.—A.5 


tat 
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Penetrating and Skillfully Written 
A VOLUNTEER’S ADVENTURES: A Union Cartais 


Recorp or THE Civit War. By John William de Fors 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. 237 Pages $3 

Captain de Forest, commanding Company A Twelft h Cor 
necticut Volunteers, served three years in the side shows of 
Civil War. His baptism of fire took place in the Mississipp 
campaign in 1862. Of this theater he writes: “! hé in 
country was to the war in Louisiana what the Shenand 
V alley was to the war in Virginia. It was a sort o! back alle 
parallel to the main street wherein the heavy fighting mus # 
on; and one side or the other was always running up down 
the Teche with the other side in full chase after it. [here 
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s, for the Teche country is a long Hat, hemmed 
1d bayous, which, as everybody but a blind man 
y difterent thing from a rolling valley bordered 


e differences, the geographical obstacles on the 
1e same military consequences. De Forest's serv 
rridors was a Curious coincidence. Few writers 
re convincingly the influence of terrain on mili 


ifter the war, Captain de Forest was a successful 
known to his contemporaries. He shows much 
His analytic mind seizes on the essence 

ents as he observed them in camp and campaigns. 

the infantryman of the north what Colonel Black 

rs published in 1944 did for Jeb Stuart's cavalry. 

n writer discovers none of the glamorous or ro 

des of the southern cavalryman in the hard-bitten 

lier. Nevertheless, we feel often the foot soldier's 

pride in work well done against fearful odds. At Cedar Creek 
S, the Shenandoah, where Captain de Forest was on General 
mory's staff, he overheard Custer say to Emory: “Your fellows 

the right went in right pretty this afternoon. I had to sing 
‘Are you going to let the infantry get ahead of 
you?” Units which endured casualties in a single battle fre- 

ntly in excess of fifty per cent are worth reading about. To 

vem these battles were anything but minor skirmishes. As a 
matter of fact, at Cedar Creek in one day’s fighting, Sheridan's 
osses were nearly 5,800 out of 36,000 men. The account of 
his battle is a little masterpiece of military history. In addition 

) Captain de Forest’s last engagement at Cedar Creek, the 
book includes unusual reports on the trench warfare at Port 
Hudson, and the battles of Opequon, Fisher's Hill, and a num 

r of small engagements in pursuit of the enemy in the deep 
outn 

he book is a well edited collection of letters to his wife and 
rticles written immediately after the war from his battlefield 
notes. Captain de Forest writes about what he saw personally 
ind supplements this with but little hearsay evidence. His 
ory is a vivid description of the activities of an infantry com 
pany against enough background of regiment, division, and 

rps. Generals and colonels are aloof and shadowy figures, 

t the doughboy of four score years ago emerges in the dogged 

termination of the m< jority to get on with a job that neede d 

7s done. The author is also much concerned with the 
oward and the skulker. His book is an exceptionally pene 
rating and skillfully written study of the psychology of the 
\merican soldier. 

Captain de Forest also has a sense of humor that carries him 
irough hardships and danger with a smile. At Cedar Creek 
his Quaker battle steed is a character that will not readily be 
forgotten. Concerning him he remarks: “Meantime my Penn 

ivania grey, who had never been in battle before, behaved 

th asinine composure; though later, after he had noted the 
number of dead horses about, he shied at every shell and 
hat came near him—obviously a beast capable of draw 
nterence.” 
her anecdote that proves the unimpeachable amateur 
of many Civil War officers is the report on a certain 
Writes De Forest: “During the night the colonel in 
t the pickets, a greenhorn of some nine months’ regi 
tinguished himself as an exhibition of the minimum 
military genius. Early in the morning he reported 
| that the enemy had vacated their position. 
do you know?’ demanded the startled general. 
ird their artillery going off about two o'clock.’ 
| God, sir! W hy didn’t you inform me of it immedi 


character. 


ut to my men, 


SER, 1946 


THE EISENHOWER 
REPORT 


Report by the Supreme Com- 

mander to the Combined Chiefs 

of Staff on the Operations In 

Europe of the Allied Expedi- 

tionary Force, 6 June 1944 to 
8 May 1945. 


The official and definitive story of the European War 
—a document of tremendous value in itself, and of 
even greater value, perhaps, as a check against the 
“Inside stories” which have appeared and will con- 
tinue to appear. One of the direct sources for the his- 
tory of Allied military operations in World War II. 


Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $2.50 








THE BRERETON DIARIES 


By GENERAL LEWIS BRERETON 
General Lewis Brereton, onetime ranking air com- 
mander in the Pacific, and commander of the First 
Airborne Army in the European Theater of Opera- 


$4.00 


tions, publishes his diaries. 








TOP SECRET 


By RALPH INGERSOLL 


Best selling account of 
high-level planning and 
the ETO. 
One of the most contro 
versial books yet written 
about the full of 
strong opinion and _bril- 


liant reporting. $3.00 


execution in 
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COMBAT HISTORY 


UNCOMMON VALOR 











an 


Infantry 


Division, 





By Six Marine 
Combat Correspondents 
The history of the six Marine Divisions 


told by men 
who fought along with them. Some of 


which fought in the Pacific 


the best writing to come out of the war 

and some fascinating comparisons be- 
tween Army and Marine training, tactics, 
etc. $3.00 








an Order of Battle, 
and full-color reproductions of all 90 division insignia. 


-™ DIVISIONS 


By E. ]. Kabn and Henry McLemore 


The histories of the Army's 90 combat 
divisions, and their battles from the Pa- 
cific to the Elbe. Fighting Divisions te- 
mains the only book of its kind—the only 
book which tells the story of the Army in 
World War Il 


which fought. 


in terms of the outfits 
The book includes maps 
which locate every place named in the 
text, charts indicating the organization of 
and black-and-white 
$2.50 








WORLD WAR Il 


















































By Dr. Roger W.. Shugg and 
Lieutenant Colonel H. A. DeW eerd 






The first and only history of World War 
II that combines authority, accuracy, and 
convenient reference. Equally useful to 
man who wants a narrative fill-in on 
events that took place in one corner of the 
earth while he was ducking shells in the 


other, 


the 


and to the man who wants a fast, 
foolproof reference work to check on 


names, places, dates, operations of any of the world’s armies. $3.00 


Order from 
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““Why, General, I thought you wanted th 
and I didn’t like to disturb you after such a ha 

[his is not a narrative showing the art of , 
although Cedar Creek is an extraordinary exan 
well conceived and beautifully executed j 
attack by General Early’s forces. It is ane 
portant addition to our Civil War library th 1 
either for the layman or the military expert.—B . 
ERAL DonaLp ARMSTRONG. 
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Counterintelligence 


WE CAUGHT SPIES. By John Schwarzwalde: w 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 296 Pages; $3.01 


The function of the American Counterinte!! Con 
was to nullify the work of enemy agents, wheth 
was collecting information or committing sabotage. |; 
seen that counterintelligence could be a job that 
interesting, occasionally exciting, and often misunderstoc: 
Major Schwarzwalder was equal to the task of turning j 
book that describes the work of the CIC adequate) 
going overboard on the romantic or “See! No Hands!” aspex 

The volume is essentially a case book, describing | hie 2 
ferent enemy agents were caught or their plans upset, and h 
CIC problems were worked out. The reader is introduced 
peculiar cast of characters, including, to name a few, sop 
dumb but not beautiful prostitutes, an American traito 
ferocious dog, smart spies and saboteurs, dumb spies 
saboteurs, misguided fascist youth, a patriotic merchant m 
iner, and an assortment of CIC agents, enlisted and com 
sioned. Luck, hard work, courage, and preplanning wa 
most of the cases; plain police work of the type used in | 
larger cities took care of the rest. 

The author's conclusions, from his work with the Arm 
Africa, Italy, and the invasion from Southern France, 
many. He believes that, contrary to the popular concept 
women are lousy spies—the more beautiful they are the m 
susceptible they are to male CIC agents. He indicates that t 
great roundup ‘of the Gestapo during and after the last days 
the war in Europe was made easier by a plain lack of guts 
the part of the thorough but inflexible German secret poli 
Lack of appreciation on the part of the American armed fore: 
of the requirements of security complicated the work of | 
ClC—but we did a pretty fair job, all things considered 

The book is saved from the pure adventure-story label by the 
author's plea for an effective, integrated, coordinated intel 
gence agency for the United States. He seems to make his 


case.—A. S. 
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Leader Without Equal 


ALEXANDER OF MACEDON: Tue Journey to W or.0s 
Enp. By Harold Lamb. New York: Doubleday & Compan 
1946. 402 Pages; $3.50. 


Mr. Harold Lamb obviously enjoys describing the sweeps 
movements of history. To his well known earlier books he n 
adds, in his imaginative biography of Alexander the Great, ' 
story of the widest conquests ever made by mortal man A 
parently the impetus to do this came from his journeying ¢ 
ing the late war over Alexander's victorious itinerary Th 
book is impressionistic and was written without bene! 
many sources other than the works of Curtius, Plutarch 
Arrian. Although they wrote more than four Reendred years 
after Alexander's death, their accounts are the old: 
available. It is an interpretation that lacks the sc! ors 
paratus of profound research but it is enormously e! 
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haracter and persone ality of this extraordinary man. 
















Lamt not hesitate to invent conversations and con 
ve the gaps between the known facts of Alex 
ce Alexander was as much the explorer as the 


cae mb’s personal knowledge of these exotic coun 
oer to the great interest of the book. 
he more reliable historical evidence are Arrian’s 


<ander’s military operations. Mr. pent gives a 

a f these. He shows Alexander's father, Philip of 
” creator of the strongest army of his age. His 
7 the infontry, cavalry, and artillery in effective 
the powerful innovation that was handed on to 

lhe son added his superb leade rship, his indomi 

, | energy, to expand his empire beyond any pre 
dv k n limits. Mr. Lamb portrays him as a soldier 
rsuit, resolved to reap every possible reward from 

: battlefields. In supply and intelligence, his 

ove him an effective leader. Alexander's succes 
conquests of Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt were 
After founding Alexandria, Persia fell 
fore him. India might have become part of his empire if his 
weary, worn-out army had not mutinied and insisted on 


the beginning. 


g home 
\lexander was nearly thirty-three when he died. He had 
iled almost thirteen years. Mr. Lamb analyzes the complex 
Alexander 
s very much the mystic, and at the last, sometimes mentally 
His heredity and environment played a 
tant part in his dev elopment. 


n balanced. an im- 


Aristotle was his teacher. His 


»vorite book was Homer’s Iliad and his mother told him his 


il father was a god and not Philip. Later the oracle in Egypt 
nirmed him in this belief. His faith in his divine origin was 


p important element in the life of a soldier who never lost a 


ttle and of the self-appointed ruler of millions of Asiatics. 
hey accepted him readily enough during his lifetime. But the 
ted nations organization established by Alexander’s vic- 

ries, a union by force of arms, fell apart at his death. 

Mr. Lamb concludes that: “The Macedonian army served 
im as an instrument of exploration, of settlement, and of 
ching the objectives of his dream world. The Army, under 
im, became a moving nation, a creator of peoples, as manifold 
its operation as a harvesting machine. Certainly he drove 
e veterans as he drove himself, beyond the point of human 
ndurance. Strangely, in so doing, he won their unalterable 
yotion 

But as a leader of men he remains without equal. He was, 
other matters, a genius.” 

No world figure is a more enticing subject of biography. 
lr. Lamb's portrayal of Alexander’s leadership and genius is 
nvincing and for the most part adequate. It is undeniably an 
iinently enjoyable way of learning ancient history.—Brica- 
en GENERAL DonaLpD ARMSTRONG. 


RT AND ANATOMY. By Heidi Lenssen. New York: Barnes 
Noble, Inc., 1946. 80 Pages; $2.75. A reference work of the con 
ruction of the human body for artists and students. 


UIDE TO PUBLIC AFFAIRS ORGANIZATIONS. By Charles 

. Read and Samuel Marble. W np wee Public Affairs Press, 
46. 129 Pages; Index; $2.00. A description of the 400 organi- 
tions dedicated to public improveme nt. 


ERYBODY’S HANDICRAFT HANDBOOK. Washington: 
ogress Press, 1946. 155 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. A guide to 
bbyists. Useful descriptions of more than 20 arts and crafts. 
VIET ASIA MISSION. By Henry A. Wallace. New York: 
ynal & Hitchcock, 1946. 254 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 
welve thousand air miles through New Siberia and China with 
eS ry of Commerce. 

1E NORTHERN STRANGER. By Lysander Kemp. New 
rs idom House, 1946. 77 Pages; $2.00. A book of war 
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HOW TO PLAN A HOUSE 


By TOWNSEND and DALZELL 


Here's a book full of the things you need to know before 
you can make an intelligent start on house-planning— 
including the questions you'd probably never think of 
yourself, and the problems you'll have to solve in ad- 
vance, unless your budget is unlimited. $4.50 


HOW TO REMODEL A HOUSE 
By TOWNSEND and DALZELL 


This book covers, step by step and in detail, the steps you'll 
have to take to make your house over—from the choice 
of architectural types to the finished blueprints. It tells 
you how to read architectural plans, and specifications, 
how to take care of architectural details, discusses plumb- 
ing, heating, lighting, air-conditioning, insulation—in ad- 
dition to advising on ways and means of embodying your 
own ideas in the remodeled house. $4.75 


TOMORROW’S HOUSE 
By NELSON and WRIGHT 


How to plan a new home, remodel an old one, make the 
best use of the latest materials, appliances, equipment. 
An “idea” book which breaks away from the less inspired 
elements of traditional thought in favor of the modern 
concept of housing. Beautifully illustrated. $3.00 


IF YOU WANT TO 
BUILD A HOUSE 


By ELIZABETH B. Mock 


Published by the New York Museum of Modern Art, If You 
Want To Build a House is primarily a survey of modern 
housing. Amply illustrated, it covers the questions of size, 
“Space For Living,’’ light, the use of material, furniture, 
and surroundings. The illustrations alone will provide the 
prospective builder with more ideas than he'll be able to 
use. The text provides a running commentary on archi- 
tects and their objectives—flavored with satire and sound 


advice. $2.00 
SMALL HOMES ANNUAL 


Suggestions on equipment, construction, gardening, deco- 
rating, finance and insurance—all the problems which 
arise in planning or building a small home. Illustrated, 
the book includes a tremendous number of sample floor 
plans and other aids to visualization. $1.00 
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